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The Treatment of Old Buildings 


BY C. R. PEERS, C.B.E., M.A., P.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


[A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16 March 1931] 


MR. H. M. FLETCHER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


the Institute during the present session I see 

no less than three which lay stress on the 
modernity of their subjects. Modern Bridges, 
Modern Flats, and Modern Cinemas claim your 
attention, and no one who walks about the world 
with his eyes open is likely to be in any doubt of 
the importance of these phenomena of contempor- 
ary civilisation. But if I have to-night to invite 
you to turn your thoughts backwards, it is with 
no sense of incongruity--Modern history is 
separated from ancient by no change of nature, 
but only by an infinite gradation ; the links of the 
chain are all there, and what was of concern to our 
forefathers is still of concern to us. ‘To some the 
very word “‘ Old ”’ arouses an instinctive prejudice 
it savours of hindrance and restriction; of 
something that has outlived its usefulness and 
can no longer justify its existence. ‘The new is 
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better because it is new. But this is to ignore 
continuity and to be heedless of tradition and 
experience, and none of us, even the most modern, 
can afford to do this. ‘There is room for both old 
and new in the world, but with this distinction : 
that while the bulk of the latter is ever increasing, 
that of the former is ever growing less, and there- 
fore tending to become more valuable. An old 
town which shows no trace of its age in its buildings, 
however well designed they may be, is definitely 
less interesting and attractive, to any thinking 
person, than one which still displays the outlines 
of its medieval aspect. ‘Time adds to most things 
a charm of which the eye and the mind are equally 
conscious, and if we are not always at the pains of 
analysing our admiration, and speak of beauty 
when we mean human interest, the quality remains 
and cannot be ignored. Beauty is not merely a 
matter of age, but history is, and so is educational 
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value : these three things an old building possesses 
and anyone who has to maintain such a building 
should aim at preserving them intact. Buildings, 
like their builders, may have episodes in their 
story which are better forgotten : such things are 
matters for individual judgment, and rules can 
not conveniently be drawn up: but it is clearly 
the path of wisdom neither to add nor to take away 
without a very definite reason. If an old building 
is intact, still in use for its particular purpose, 
with its story still unfinished, it is unreasonable to 
treat it as a museum specimen only: modern 
man is entitled to leave an expression of himself, 
side by side with the work of his forerunners, 
and to carry on the history of which he is neces- 
sarily a part. But where the story of a building 
is definitely at an end, he must work in a different 
spirit, and his merit will be to preserve, with as 
little change as possible, what the lapse of ‘Time 
has spared. 

What I have to say to-night must, by the nature 
of things, relate more to the latter case than to the 
former, and indeed as far as a special technique 
is concerned, a ruined structure demands methods 
of treatment which are peculiar to its condition, 
and not necessary when dealing with a building 
which is still in use. 

To begin with, the protection which can be 
given against the forces of nature is limited in its 
extent. Britain, true to her reputation as the 
home of compromise, is provided with a climate 
of which it may be said that it is not as bad as 
some. Earthquakes and hurricanes are not to be 
seriously apprehended, but rain and frost are very 
efficient substitutes. A little experience of a 
rainless country, such as Upper Egypt, will show 
how marvellously the works of man can endure 
if they are left to themselves. Five thousand 
years will leave the original toolmarks on a stone, 
or the colour on a painted relief, as fresh as on the 
day they were made ; in the absence of moisture, 
and the plant growths which it encourages, time 
seems to stand still, and material substance to be 
beyond the power of change. In Britain no such 
thing as permanency is to be assumed: the damp 
and frost will disintegrate not merely the mortar 
which binds masonry together, but the very 
stones themselves. And the chemical impurities, 


with which for the last three centuries we have 
been increasingly charging the air we breathe, are 
more dangerous still. 


It is a common experience 
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in our own generation to see buildings which we 
can remember as sharp and clean crumbling away 
stone by stone, as if by an infectious disease, for 
which, in spite of many theories and experiments, 
we have as yet no certain cure. So that at first 
sight we seem to be fighting a losing battle on this 
side of the case. But it is only one side. The 
architectural history of our country is short in 
comparison with that of the older civilisations, but 
it is yet long enough to have produced a mass of 
work which is in truth one of the most precious of 
our national possessions. What is left is a mere 
fraction of what has been ;_ our losses in quantity 
have been enormous, but in the matter of quality 
we have been more fortunate. It is idle to specu- 
late on what has gone, and whether it excelled 
anything that now remains: we have at least 
some things which could hardly be bettered. The 
old craftsman did not spare himself: he set 
himself tasks which demanded the whole of his 
skill and took risks which only a supreme con- 
fidence could justify. He had his failures: all 
that he did was not well done, and has either 
collapsed or has given his successors many a bad 
quarter of an hour. But one thing at least is 
certain, that what he has left is well worth pre- 
serving, and will repay all the time and labour 
spent on it. 

The task, as I have known it, is a fascinating 
one, and demands a particular frame of mind. 
Creative it is not, but rather re-creative, if the 
word will bear the meaning. ‘The treatment must 
suggest itself, within the limits of the maxim that 
nothing should be added or taken away without 
absolute cause. An understanding of what has 
been is necessary, but imagination must be kept in 
bounds and not translated into material: repair 
and not restoration is the essence of the matter. 
What remains must be set off to the best advantage, 
if only for the mere pleasure of so doing, and for 
the revelation of beauties long hidden in their own 
ruins. If one has not the satisfaction which the 
designer of a successful building may be supposed 
to feel in contemplating his new cut ashlar, there 
is the sense of co-operation in prolonging the 
existence of what he took so much pains to produce. 

If I have spoken hitherto in the first person, I 
must ask you to understand it as a mere matter of 
form. ‘The work I am going to describe is the 
united effort of a small body of archzologists 
and architects belonging to that great anonymous 
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society, the Civil Service. Mute, modest, and 
meritorious, they are in these present times the 
authentic successors of those monastic orders whose 
relics they study to preserve. Their deserts are 
known only to heads of departments: they live 
in obscurity and die in poverty. Their lot, 
compared with that of the architect engaged in 
what is illogically called private practice, is humble 
in the extreme. I hope I have made our position 
clear. 

I propose now to offer a series of examples, 
which may fairly represent our practice, and if a 
comparison with the records of a hospital inevit- 
ably suggests itself, that is in the nature of things 
and must be endured. 

In case No. 1 the patient, having started life 
with first-rate physique and constitution, had for 
nearly four centuries suffered from neglect and 
periodical mutilation. ‘The outlines of the story 
are these—that when the monks of Byland, 
seeking an ideal site for their house, had settled 
for a period at Stocking, they came to the con- 
clusion that a marshy site in the valley below the 
hill of Cambe could be made entirely adequate 
for their purpose. So they set to work to drain 
and reclaim it, and when they had done so laid 
out the plan of a Cistercian monastery on a great 
and ambitious scale. The neighbouring hill 
supplied an admirable freestone ; lime, sand, and 
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TOWER BEFORE TREATMENT 


timber were easily to be had, and clay for the 
making of tiles. ‘The first part to be finished in 
permanent form was the western range, where the 
lay brothers lived, superintending the growing 
work. But the convent could not wait for the 
completion of all the buildings in this manner, 
and when they moved to what is now Byland Abbey 
in 1177 only the south transept of the great 
church and part of the eastern range could have 
been built in masonry—the other offices necessary 
for the observance of the rule must have existed 
in temporary form only. The work went on 
with immense energy, and all buildings round the 
cloister must have been complete by the end of 
the twelfth century except the church, which was 
perhaps finished about 1210. There was good 
foundation all over the site, and except for the 
addition of certain flying buttresses, there is 
nothing to show any story of structural failure 
during the life of the monastery. After the 
Suppression in 1538 the lead, timber, iron and 
glass were systematically removed and the walls 
left to serve as quarries for anyone in need of stone, 
the remote situation alone preventing the entire 
disappearance of all masonry above the founda- 
tions. What was left when the site was handed 
over to the State may be seen by photographs. 
There were no serious structural problems, but a 
mass of detail, the resetting of ruinous wall heads 
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| waterproofing of exposed cores being the 
incipal matters. Stonework long buried under 
asonry rubbish emerges in excellent preservation, 

t in a tender state, and needs careful drying and 
protection if itis tostand. A soft white sandstone, 
with brown and purple bands, was much used at 
Byland for carved detail and vaulting ribs; it 
could only have stood under cover from the first, 
and when exposed to the weather began at once 
to split up. The only thing to do in such a case 
is to re-bury everything that is not wanted as a 
museum specimen. In fact, the clearing of a 
buried building must proceed slowly, treating the 
exposed masonry as soon as possible, and covering 
up what cannot be dealt with by temporary pro- 
tections. The extent of the plan of Byland will 
explain why the work is yet unfinished and likely 
to continue for some years get. 

Goodrich Castle in Herefordshire offered a 
somewhat different problem. Built of a_ red 
sandstone quarried on the spot its materials were 
of very unequal quality, and the masonry set in 
mortar of no great original strength, was suffering 
severely from wind, weather and the luxuriant 
vegetation of the Wye Valley. It was not only in 
danger of collapse, but had actually experienced a 
heavy fall of masonry just before it was transferred 
to the Commissioners of Works. ‘The main walls 
were still standing to a height of 40 feet and more, 
and dated from a late thirteenth century setting 
out, enclosing a small Norman Keep which took 
the architectural history back to the days of 
Henry II. A _ building of this description is 
calculated to provide object lessons in the need for 
thoroughness in repair. Strength can gradually be 
restored to the walling by systematic raking out of 
perished and useless mortar and replacement by 
new, but in spite of all precautions it may happen, 
as it did here, that the masonry was in no condition 
to stand the very moderate disturbance so caused. 
The south-west tower began to show unmistakable 
signs of moving bodily outwards into the moat, 
and had to be hastily tied back with steel hawsers 
and heavily shored. The tower replaced an 
earlier one of smaller diameter, and suffered from 
unequal foundations, but the proximate cause of 
the movement was the perishing of the face work 
in the lower part, which put a strain on the core 
beyond its power of resistance. It was here 
necessary to restore the area of support, and to 
insert new face work—a proceeding quite alien 
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GoopRICH CASTLE: S.W. TOWER AS REPAIRED 


to our general methods. ‘The consolidation of the 
core by grouting made all sound in the event, but 
this in itself demanded a treatment which is now 
standardised in our work. The high pressure 
grouting machine, with which you are all familiar, 
where the grout is mixed in a cylinder and thence 
driven into walling or the like by the force of 
compressed air, was I believe primarily intended 
for tunnel work, and generally for use in conditions 
where powerful resistance had to be overcome. 
It is by no means suitable for ancient masonry 
incapable of standing up to heavy stresses, and 
will at best deliver the grout unequally, follow- 
ing the line of least resistance and forming 
wedges of neat cement in the heart of the wall. 
What we needed was a machine to inject either 
neat cement, or cement and sand, into every crack 
and crevice of a wall, and of the stones, mortar 
and plaster composing the wall, by a gentle and 
thorough system of percolation from below 
upwards, the sand being kept in suspension during 
the initial set. The pressure not to exceed 25 lb. 
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to the square inch, and the cost of the apparatus 
to be so low that even a Government department 
could afford to use it. The inventive brain of 
Mr. Ue F. Milne, of this office, provided the 
desired machine, consisting merely of a hopper 
mounted on a wooden frame, and connected below 
with a length of rubber tubing and a nozzle. 
This gravity grouter, with the aid of a plunger 
fitted with a rubber cup, and set at a convenient 
height above the point at which the grout is to be 
applied, has been found entirely adequate to the 
tasks it has to perform, and as I shall show, has 
developed virtues in a quite unforeseen direction. 
To describe the process shortly, the first step is the 
drilling of holes, beginning at the lowest part of 
the wall to be treated, spacing the 


holes 3 to 
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6 feet apart horizontally, and about 2 feet apart 
vertically. ‘Iwo lines being drilled, the loam and 
dust in the core of the wall is washed out with a 
hosepipe inserted in the upper tier of holes, the 
washing continuing till the water runs clear. ‘lhe 
grout is then applied through the lower holes, and 
is continued till it rises to the upper row, the 
plunger being applied to the grout in the hopper 
in order to keep the sand in the grout in suspension 
till the mixture begins to set in the wall. During 
the process it is necessary to watch for escapes of 
grout and to stop the holes with gaskin or spun 
hemp. By such means not only can a wall core 
be completely consolidated, but the grout getting 
to the back of the old pointing will secure it in 
position and make it waterproof, so that repointing 
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is practically unnecessary. And finally by com- 
pletely excluding moisture from the wall, it has 
been found to benefit decaying stone to so marked 
a degree as to give ground for hope that this most 
dithcult of all problems may possibly find a solution 
in this direction. It would be rash at present to 
claim more than this. 

The south-west tower at Goodrich having been 
so treated, appears as you see, with its shores 
removed, its stonework by the thorough water- 
proofing it has undergone being definitely and per- 
manently of a lighter tint than hitherto. ‘The 
south-east tower, having been similarly treated, 
is shown before it has quite dried out. 

The work at Furness Abbey has provided my 
department with problems and difficulties enough 
to satisfy the most enterprising. The story of the 
Abbey, briefly, is that the site was first occupied 
about 1127 by a colony of reformed Benedictines 
of the order of Savigny, who after the usual fashion 
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occupied temporary buildings while permanent 
ones were under construction. In 1147 the order 
of Savigny was merged in the order of Citeaux, 
and all Savigniac houses thenceforward ranked as 
Cistercian. ‘The constitution of the Cistercian 
order was carefully drawn up to secure uniformity 
in all its houses, and it happens that the effect of 
the change from Savigny to Citeaux can yet be 
seen in the buildings at Furness. Cistercian 
churches, in the earlier years of the order, were of 
very simple plan, avoiding the use of apses, and 
having square east ends to presbytery and transept 
chapels. At Furness there remains part of a 
church which had two apsidal eastern chapels to 
each transept, and clearly belongs to the Savigniac 
period. ‘These were superseded by larger tran- 
septs, each with three square-ended chapels after 
the Cistercian fashion, at some time after 1148. 
‘The exact sequence of the work can be more or less 
laid down, but would carry me far beyond my 
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RrevAULX ABBEY: WesT WALL OF SOUTH 'TRANSEPT 


text. ‘The site is characteristic of a reformed 
Benedictine house, a remote and rocky valley 
plentifully supplied with water. In the course 
of ages the valley floor has been raised many feet 
by the silt of the stream, and one of the initial tasks 
of the colony must have been to drain the alluvial 
soil as far as possible, by confining the stream to a 
masonry channel. Even when this was done, no 
solid foundation was to be had, and recent borings 
have shown that there is at least 20 feet of alluvium, 
waterlogged and quite incapable of carrying 
weight, over the site ; in summer the water level 
is some 6 feet below the present surface, and in 
winter not more than 3 feet. The builders of the 
first church showed themselves quite capable of 
dealing with the situation ; they put down gravel 
foundations at the summer water level, and built 
their walls on that, with such success that what 
still remains of their work stands firm, and shows 
no failures except such as are due to later additions. 
But when the Cistercians altered and enlarged the 
transepts they carried their new work on wooden 
beams only, laid in the silt, and in consequence 
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had trouble with settlement from the very firs‘, 
as the coursed masonry shows. By the beginnirg 
of the fifteenth century, at any rate, the walls hed 
gone over northwards and westwards, the eastern 
chapels, which were vaulted, were complete y 
rebuilt without vaults, and a large window wis 
inserted in the north wall of the north transep:, 
serving to lighten the load on the foundations and 
to rectify the outward lean. In the west wall the 
twelfth century clerestory windows were replaced 
by traceried windows set upright in the leaning 
wall, which was not rebuilt but humoured to meet 
them. At the same time the presbytery was com- 
pletely rebuilt from the foundations, and has stood 
firm ever since. But having done this, the 
builders most unwisely, and in contravention of 
Cistercian rule, which forbade such things, began 
to build a tower over the crossing, adding enor- 
mously to the load on the four Norman piers. As 
a result the piers began to settle, further dislocating 
the transepts, and although the south-west crossing 
pier was heavily cased with new stonework and 
the first bay of the nave arcade built up solid, it 
is evident that the idea of a central tower was 
eventually abandoned, and the tower itself was 
probably taken down. At any rate, in the last 
years of the Abbey a great tower was begun at the 
west end of the nave, which was partly pulled 
down to make room for it. ‘To this bald outline 
of the architectural story it must be added that the 
construction of the walls, with a core thrown in 
between bedded and squared face work, was very 
ill-suited to stand the stresses to which they were 
subjected. The nature of the core induced a set, 
leaving the face work to carry most of the load, 
and producing cracks and settlements which left 
very little strength in the masonry. And as a last 
complication, the construction of the Furness 
railway close to the Abbey provided a vibration 
from passing trains which the fabric was in no 
state to withstand. ‘The material, a red sandstone 
from the immediate neighbourhood, was not 
seriously affected by decay, though suffering from 
damp ; the structure was greatly shaken and 
weakened, but the essential danger came from the 
unsatisfactory foundation. The parts most in 
need of attention were the north transept, and the 
east end of the chapter house. Both had been 
held together by a system of iron ties put in by the 
Furness Railway Co., which did very useful work 
but did not touch the real seat of the trouble. The 
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irst step was to put up a series of shores, and it is 
ecessary to record that the outward lean of the 
transept walls was 1.7 towards the west, 1.3 to- 
wards the east, and 1.6 towards the north. The 
‘islocation can be imagined, but since there could 
be no question of rebuilding, the walls had to be 
secured in position, and were duly treated by the 
srouting process already described. This need 
not be dealt with in detail, but the clustered piers 
on the east side of the transepts, being Cistercian 
additions of the latter part of the twelfth century, 
demand more notice. Unequal settlement and 
the strain of the dislocated walls had put an im- 
mense pressure on them, to which their fractured 
bases gave impressive witness. In repairing them 
the problem was to reset their masonry at the 
same lean and level as we found it, while making it 
able to carry its load. ‘The arches and spandrel 
masonry were not in condition to stand timber 
strutting and needling, and a system of brick 
piers and arches was adopted, which in effect 
made the springers of the twelfth century arches 
into keystones, from below which the fractured 
columns could be removed. ‘To get a trustworthy 
foundation for the brick piers it was necessary to 
tamp hard broken stone into the subsoil until a 
sufficient area and thickness were laid down to 
carry the calculated load. Reinforced foundations 
were then laid, prepared to engage with those 
afterwards to be put down under the columns, 
and the brick piers and arches were built. The 
shattered stones of the column were then removed, 
after careful record of the levels and inclination 
of their beds, and the new foundation laid down. 
In rebuilding a solid reinforced concrete core was 
set up, leaving about 8 inches of the original stone- 
work to be reset round it, and so jointed that the 
main weight of the super structure was taken by 
the core. 

I have already said, though indeed it was hardly 
necessary, that the mere pleasure of dealing with 
a beautiful building is sufficient attraction, and | 
cannot resist showing you something of one of the 
most beautiful, Rievaulx Abbey. Its story was 
that of other monastic houses ; as far as long years 
of neglect and spoliation are concerned, but 
fortunately much has survived. ‘The choice of 
its site, on the lower slopes of a river valley, made it 
necessary to set out the church almost due north 
and south instead of east and west, and the cloister 
and other offices are laid out on successive arti- 
ficially levelled platforms on the slopes. On the 
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whole the buildings have stood well, but in more 
than one place the made ground on which they 
stand has settled and given way. ‘To this was due, 
at an early stage of its history, a failure in the west 
wall of the original south transept, dating from 
about 1140. The whole east end of the church, 
and the eastern half of the transepts, was rebuilt 
on a great scale in the thirteenth century, but it is 
evident that the central tower again failed, one 
arch of the nave arcade being built up solid to 
buttress its south-west pier, and eventually, not 
long before the Suppression, it fell, destroying the 
roof of the south transept. While there was a very 
large quantity of dislocated masonry needing re- 
setting and repair, when it came into our hands, 
the south side of the choir was structurally the 
most dangerous part, overhanging some 2 feet 
and being split at the wall-head longitudinally. 
A system of longitudinal ties anchored down at the 
haunches of the vault in each bay gave the necessary 
rigidity, and the overhanging masonry of the 
central tower has been similarly secured. 
Instances could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
I must hope, by those I have shown, to have given 
a fair impression of what has been and is being 
done. ‘To sum up, it may be said that this work, 
which is neither creative nor imitative, resolves 
itself into a series of problems requiring inde- 
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pendent consideration, and its greatest danger is 
the tendency to stereotype treatment. 
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Repair must neither deface nor obscure old 
work, but it is better to risk a deception by incon- 
spicuous additions than to proclaim them by 
conspicuous and unsympathetic materials. A 
distinction in treatment is to be made between 
buildings in use and those that are disused 
and ruined. The life of a building can be pro- 
longed, but in this country, at any rate, not 
indefinitely. 

There is an absolute need for a full photographic 
and graphic record of everything before, during 
and after repair. In clearing a building many 
details quite impossible to preserve in position, 
such as plaster and painting, are constantly brought 
to light; moreover, the course of time will so 
blend the old work with the repairs that on 
historical grounds a complete record is essential 
in mere self-defence. And a proper statement of 
the place of finding of movable antiquities is 
equally an obligation. Our experience, in the 
nature of things, cannot all be handed on, and 
others must re-acquire it for themselves; but 
such additions as we make to the knowledge of the 
monuments with which we deal can and must be 
set down as part of the national inheritance which 
it is our function to preserve. 


Vote of Thanks 


Sir E. W. HANSELL, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, 
1adies and gentlemen, A great honour and privilege 
has been conferred upon me this evening, and I at 
once say, in order to avoid any appearance of undue 
elation, that I am fielding as a substitute in this match, 
and if I miss a catch or two you must forgive me. The 
honour has been bestowed in choosing me to express 
in a few words our gratitude to the lecturer this 
evening for the admirable paper he has read to us. 
I have neither the competence nor the impudence to 
make any criticisms or commendations on that paper. 
I am certain that the vote of thanks which I have 
the honour to propose will be received by you with 
absolute acclamation, and will need no words of mine 
to commend it to your notice. 

May I be forgiven if, for a moment or two, I try to 
express the deep debt of gratitude which I, personally, 
owe to members of your Institute and to your great 
profession ? It happens that I am Chancellor of more 
than one English diocese, and in 1916 Bishop Gore 
conceived the great notion of setting in the Diocese 
of Oxford, of which he was then the Bishop, an 
Advisory Committee, who should advise the Chancellor 


who has ultimately to decide upon any alterations or 
additions to a parish church in the diocese—to advise 
the Chancellor and keep him as straight as they can. 
And my gratitude is this. That so many of your body 
and your profession, including the lecturer to-night 
and your Secretary, are good enough to give their time 
and their services, to give the benefit of their help 
and counsel to the Advisory Councils, and through 
them to save at all events the parish churches of our 
land from a great deal of very ill-advised alteration, and 
in every way to help those who want to restore their 
churches, or to make them more adapted to modern 
improvements. ‘That is a service which they render 
most willingly—and I need hardly say gratuitously— 
giving their time and their trouble, and it has been an 
immense advantage to the parochial churches of this 
country. 

And I have another ground on which I want to 
thank them, to give, once more, one personal note. 
Part of my work in life is to try a large number of 
building contracts, and architects come and give me 
their evidence, on one side or the other, to enable me to 
come to some conclusion, the best that I can in justice 
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between the parties. ‘These building cases are sup- 
posed amongst the lawyers to be very dull. All I can 
say is, that every now and again there comes quite a 
gleam of humour, even in a building case, between the 
building owner and the builder. Only the other day 
a firm of shop-fitters—who, by a slip of the tongue, 
were referred to as “‘a most eminent firm of shop- 
lifters ’—a firm of shop-fitters were suing a well- 
known London house which used to deal only in 
furniture and was having modern developments and 
turning the premises into what I think is called a 
department store. Among other things they added a 
department for ladies’ wear, both outer and intimate. 
And a very solemn counsel was examining a witness, 
and he said, ‘* Did you not go, sir, to the boot depart- 
ment?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘“ Did you not go to the ladies’ 
dress department ?”’ ‘“‘ Oh, certainly.” ‘* And then 
did you proceed to the lingerie department ?”’ Well, 
that was one of the lighter sides. 

Gentlemen, I need not say any more, because I am 
going to be followed, I believe, by the Dean of West- 
minster, who will talk sense, whereas I am talking 
nonsense. Time was—lI leave it at that—when I had 
the power to “ fag” the Dean of Westminster in 
certain parts of the great school—not in the house, 
because we were not in the same house—in which we 
were educated, and of which our lecturer is a brilliant 
example. If any of you—and this is my concluding 
word—if any of you have not been as far as Smithfield 
and seen the buildings of old Charterhouse, put up 
in Elizabeth’s reign, on the site of the great Carthusian 
Monastery, whose history is so well known to you, if 
you have not seen those buildings, all I can say is 
‘“Go and see them at once.” 

The VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER (Dr. Foxley Norris, C.V.O., D.D., 
Hon, A.): Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen—I want 
to associate myself with what has been already so well 
said by Sir William Hansell, and ask you to give your 
unfeigned and enthusiastic thanks to our lecturer to- 
night. I do not wish to use exaggerated language, or to 
say anything fulsome, but I deliberately think—and 
there are probably a great many in the room who 
agree with me—that there are few menin this country to 
whom the country will in the future be found to owe 
more than to Mr. Peers. He has told us just now what 
is the character of the civil servant: “‘ modest, meri- 
torious and mute.” Let Mr. Peers continue to be 
meritorious : that he certainly will be. Let him con- 
tinue to be modest : we know he always will. But do 
not let him ever be mute. It certainly would have been 
a great disadvantage to usif he had maintained that 
characteristic to-night. 

The other day a very nice-looking young man, 
about twenty-six vears of age, a total stranger to me, 
came to my house and asked if he could speak to me. 
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Furness ABBEY: PIER IN NORTH TRANSEPT IN PROCESS 
OF REBUILDING 


I said I should be very pleased, judging from the look of 
him. He said he was at a very important crisis of his life, 
the fact of the matter being that his first child had just 
been born, and it was ason, and it was very important. I 
said I quite understood the importance of the event. He 
then said : “* I am ashamed to take up your time.”’ I said 
‘“‘ Not at all; I am very pleased tothear about it.” He 
said, “‘ I want you to do something for me ; I want to 
know if I may have this boy baptised in Henry VII 
Chapel.” I said, ‘‘ You can put in some claim, I 
suppose ? I do not think you live in Dean’s Yard, for 
example?” “‘I don’t.” ‘I do not think you are the 
son of the present Dean?” “‘ No, I amnot.” I said, 
** T do not think, by the look of you—though I may be 
mistaken—that you area G.C.B. at present.”’ He said 
no, he was not. And he could not think of any claim. 
And he was downcast. I said, ‘‘ Why do you want your 
child to be baptised in Henry VII Chapel?” and he 
said, “‘ As a protest against the vulgarity of the present 
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age, I want this child of mine to begin his life in 
medizval surroundings.” I thought that was admirable, 
and we began to be good friends. I could not baptise 
the child in Henry VII Chapel, but I suggested other 
medizval surroundings. I was very much struck with 
that sentence. I cannot help thinking that the more we 
are enabled to spend time—all of us who are devoted 
to art and craftsmanship—in medizval surroundings, 
the better for us. 

And one great work which Mr. Peers and those who 
work with him are doing for the present generation is 
to reveal to us, more and more, the nature and the value 
of the work of design and craftsmanship which produced 
the great medieval buildings. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
his lectures to students at the Royal Academy, used, as 
you know, to insist that if you are to do original work of 
value you must be steeped in the great work of the past ; 
that it is the great classics of the past which will enable 
young men of the present to be original. Anybody can 
be a freak or a crank, but the present-day attempt to do 
original work without a sufficient study of the past is 
bound to fail. And therefore we owe a debt, a deep 
debt, of gratitude to Mr. Peers and his Department, the 
department for which he hat particular 
direction. I have had the immense good fortune of 
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watching, step by step, some of the more important 
work that Mr. Peers has been superintending and 
carrying out in Yorkshire. ‘Two or three of those 
examples he gave us to-night came home to me with 
particular force, because I had some personal knowledge 
of the various stages of the work. 

May I add one more word ? I know Mr. Peers will 
allow me, and I think you will not object. It is 
regard to the preservation of 


a real 
touch of romance in 
Rievaulx Abbey. The choir of that great church was built 


in the thirteenth century, 1230 to 1250, or about that 
date. ‘The Dissolution came in 1533. Orders were 
received from the King that the lead of the roof and 


choir of Rievaulx Abbey, and the lead from the windows, 
should be preserved for the King’s use. The lead was 
carefully taken down, was melted down into pigs, was 
marked with the King’s stamp, and was actually, | 
believe, leaned against the west wall, to await the King’s 
wagons to fetch it away. That was in 1533. In the next 
work of the nave fell 
and the lead 


year the roof and upper stone 
in, before the King’s wagons had arrived ; 
was not taken away. In 1924 the excavation of the 
western end of the nave of the Abbey disclosed the pigs 
of lead still leaning against the western wall, waiting for 
the King’s wagons to fetch them away. I will not bore 
you with telling you of the various negotiations which 
took place at that time. It all happened at the right 
moment, for at that moment I was engaged in the 
work of the preservation of the marvellous collection 
of glass in York Minster, which is famous. The 
north transept of York Minster was built at the same 
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time as the choir of Rievaulx Abbey. ‘The Five Sisters 
window of York Minster was the work of 1240. We 
were, in 1924, taking down the glass of that window, 
and I begged for the lead from Rievaulx Abbey to be 
sent to York, so that it could be utilised in releading the 
glass of the window of the same date as that lead 
belonged to. We had to get various permissions, but in 
the end we obtained the lead—a valuable present, by 
the way—and I was able to re-lead the Five Sisters 
window from top to bottom with the lead which came 
from the choir of Rievaulx Abbey. That, I think, is a 
little bit of real romance, and it links together two great 
works of preservation—that which has been, in sucl 
an interesting manner, demonstrated to-night, and the 
preser\ ation of that priceless collection of glass in York 
Minster. 

Once more, I want to thank Mr. Peers for what he 
has done for us to-night, and for the eminent work 
he is doing for the country. 

I am glad to second the resolution moved by my ok 
friend Sir William Hansell. At school he was a big bo, 
when I was a small boy: he was clever when | was 
stupid, and I looked upon him then—and ever since 
with the greatest respect. You will not be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Peers owes the measure of success he 
has attained to the fact that he comes from the same 
great school as Sir William and myself. 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.]: I would like 
to add my thanks to those of the mover and seconder 
of the vote of thanks to Mr. Peers for his most interest- 
ing paper. It is said that all professional men practise 
and I suppose that applies more to the architect than 
to those in any other profession. As the years have 
gone by, H.M. Office of Works have undoubtedly 
improved their methods of dealing with these old 
buildings. One sees in the beautiful preservation of 
the original rubble work, which is now left untouched, 
a great improvement on the sort of work one saw done 
years ago at Harlech Castle. There, the old rubble 
work, formed of large stones with interstices filled 
by skillets or spalls, had been repointed in such a 
manner that all the smaller stones or spalls had dis- 
appeared ; thus the character of the work was com- 
pletely altered. In the work which we have seen on 
the screen to-night that seems to have been entirely 
avoided. 

Some years ago I had an interesting personal expe- 
rience with regard to the preservation of stone laid in a 
earden. It was Purbeck Portland stone, and, for some 
obscure reason, it went to pieces very badly in the 
first year, where laid in the staircase landings on Port- 
land cement concrete ; whereas, in other parts of the 
garden, where the stone had been fixed on a hard core 
foundation, it was in perfect order. At first it was 
concluded that, by some chance, good stone had been 
provided in one case, and bad stone in the other. 
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Mr. Peers told us that at Byland they have taken up 
the tiling, which was on hard core, and replaced it on 
Portland cement concrete. I think he will find the 
if the frost happens to get at that work, it will now go to 
pieces, whereas, if it had been on hard core, it would 
still go on standing. The reason is that while Portland 
cement concrete holds up the water, anything laid on it 
becomes waterlogged in wet weather, while the hard 
core allows the water to drain through. ‘Thus the 
material is in far better condition to withstand the 
frost, because it is less sodden. Years ago I heard a 
lecture here on Lincoln Cathedral, and there was con- 
siderable comment on the result of filling the interior 
of a wall and pointing all round the stones in Portland 
cement. The suggestion was that the people who had 
done this work had done it with the intention of 
more securely preserving the old stonework, but the 
result was to create an open-sided watertight box in 
which each stone was waterlogged, and the frost got 
at it and disintegrated the external stone facings. | 
ask Mr. Peers whether a point of that sort has been 
considered in the preservation of these old castles ; 
whether it would be advisable to use something which 
is not so waterproof as Portland cement, and yet 
which would be sufficiently strong to hold the walls 
together. 

With these few remarks I have great pleasure in 
supporting the vote of thanks. 

Mr. HOSSACK [4.]: Might I ask a question? | 


would like to ask Mr. Peers’ view on the question of 


CROSSING FROM WEST 


these old walls where there was no damp course, and 
what steps were taken to produce a damp course. 
Because we who have to deal with old buildings, 
though not so old as those which have been shown on 
the screen to-night, are met with the problem of how 
to keep the damp out of old walls. Eighteen months 
ago I dealt with buildings which were 200 vears old, 
and that is a problem I have always been faced with, 
One firm have a hollow tube which, they say, drives 
damp out of old walls. I do not know whether it is a 
success, and I would like Mr. Peers’ view on the point 
I have raised. 

Mr.A.R.POWYS[4.]: If there are any things for me to 
sayto-night I think theyare three. The first is, that when 
we travel abroad and see how other Governments treat 
their buildings, and then return to England, we feel 
a deep gratitude to Mr. Peers and his staff. I do not 
remember seeing in any other countries buildings so 
well cared for as are those we have here. 

The second point I would speak on is this: Mr. 
Peers referred to a point which interests me very 
much, and which the experience of my society confirms. 
It is a technical matter, namely, with regard to the 
prevention of surface decay in stone. We have found, 
exactly as he found, that the best way to resist that 
decay is to solidify the wall, both inside and on its 
surface, so that the water cannot get in and cause 
that exfoliation. That touches on the matter of using 
Portland cement in the repair of walls. It is a very 
technical subject, because decay in stones from the 
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mortar with which they are built is not yet under- 


stood. But you will remember the number of 
stones in medizval buildings which are decayed in 
excess near the joints, and not in the middle, and that 
decay is due to the lime in the lime-mortar acting in a 
certain way on the stone. There is as much decay 
likely to come from the use of lime-mortar as from 
cement mortar; that is the conclusion we have come 
to. It is a very difficult problem, and one which 
requires a more capable man than I am to deal with. 
Each case requires separate treatment. But, as arule, 
there is not more danger in using cement mortar than 
in using lime-mortar. The question of using cement 
mortar on the surface is one of zsthetics 

Then there is the third point. Mr. Peers referred to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
as “Mr. Powys’ Society,” and in saying that he 
honoured me more than he should, because I am the 
servant of that society. But he referred to some 
criticism which had reached my society, and which I 
passed on to him. I should like to say that all the 
criticism I receive about the work which is done by 
Mr. Peers and his staff and the department lies in 
the last 15 or 10 per cent. of the merit of that work, 
and if that is so it shows there are a few who do not 
agree with me personally that the work done by that 
body is of surpassing excellence, because in any 
human work there are a number of people who will 
wish it done a little differently—that 10 or 15 percent. 

Mr. WALTER TAPPER (Past President) : I cannot 
allow an evening like this to pass without expressing 
thanks to Mr. Peers and his colleagues. I have had the 
privilege, as the Dean of Westminster has, and as many 
of you have, of seeing these great and noble buildings 
arising to-day in their silent majesty. The value of 
these buildings is not in their antiquity, but it is in 
how far we people to-day, you and I, can emulate the 
endeavours of these great masters. That is their real 
value. When I saw that Rievaulx photograph put up on 
the screen there, it made one think very carefully 
whether we are such a progressive nation as we assume 
we are. I like to think of these great buildings, as I say, 
as an example. I remember showing some people over 
the Minster of York. I did not tell them about the 
dates of things, that does not matter so much. It is 
what they mean to usto-day; what we are to do with 
them; how we are to profit by the example they set us. 
Technicalities men can deal with just as well to-day, 
as they ever could (that is the technicalities of building) 
but I am not so sure, when | 


and perhaps better ; 
look around, whether we are such great builders as 
were these men of yore. And we can only be so, as the 
Dean has so wisely said, by living in the spirit that these 
j 


men lived in. It cannot be done by reading papers, as 


Mr. Charles Peers has read to us to-night; it is not 
done in that way. Perhaps it is a means to an end, but I 
am not sure it is the best means. I believe it is to be 
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done by each individual doing, and not talking—an 
here am [ talking to-night. 

I thank you, Mr. Peers, for the delightful eveni: 
you have given us. 

The RT. HON. GEORGE LANSBURY, P.¢ 
M.P.: Sir,—Until a minute ago I had resolved to | 
what Members of Parliament very seldom are—that 
quiet, and to go home without saying anything. And 
then, of course, I am a Philistine here: I do not know 
anything about art, or anything about architecture, 
and precious little about history; and certainly | 
could not give you an opinion on any of these buildings. 
I have to sit at the feet of men like Mr. Peers and lea 
of them. 

But there are just one or two things I would like t 
say. And the first is this, that my own interest in 
places like those Mr. Peers has discussed is that they 
do tell the story of the past. And I am one of the 
people who believe you cannot understand the present 
or build for the future unless you do understand, to 
some extent, the past. You must have the knowledge 
that life is continuous, and that there is a carrying on 
from one generation to another. 

I would like to say also that I do not think it possible 
to be really comparative in these things, because those 
who built Goodrich and Furness, and the other mar- 
vellous buildings in our country, and others which are 
scattered through Europe, did not know anything 
about ferro-concrete, or steel buildings, or any of the 
sort of contraptions which are running up in a night 
just now. We apparently live in an age of utility, 
where everything is reduced to prime costs, with the 
result that I think we get beautiful buildings, but 
whether we are getting buildings which will last is 
another matter altogether. 

And the other thought that comes to me is whether 
this generation is really handing on to the future 
anything like as much knowledge as that which we have 
received from the past. And I think we ought to 
consider if the progress in human affairs is such as we 
ought to make with the tremendous means we have at 
our disposal, and if we really are building fine build- 
ings for people to live in. If you go about the country 
you see that ugliness stalks abroad in every direction, 
and there is very little protest against it. But I am 
so simple-minded that when I see a block of Addison 
dwellings, or buildings in a County Council scheme, 
I am so grateful that people are out of the slums that 
[ am thankful even though they are in those rabbit- 
hutches. It is time, however, that the great professions 
made a protest against them. I admit that, compared 
with the homes from which the people, in many cases, 
have come, these desirable new residences which are 
being built are better, for there is more air and more 
light. But often they are more ugly than anything 
one could have thought of. I think that those wh 
built those great creations of the past, those who built 
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York Minster and so on, were great. I remember 

nce going there, in the year of the Armistice, to early 
morning service. It was a mere gathering there— 
nothing very ornate about it—but there was a spacious- 
ness and a something which pulled something out of 
me while I was there which I cannot explain. But the 
real thing I felt as I walked up again into the great 
Minster was that, whoever conceived and put their 
hand to the job, put their soul into their job: their 
heart was in the art they were trying to express. We 
have not got that to-day. I want to see the buildings 

there may be one or two, but I want to see more of 
them—where the people live beautiful, because I 
believe that ugliness, in every phase of life, is some- 
thing to be very much deplored, and I look to artists 
and architects and archeologists to show us, and 
especially to show Governments, that we all ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed whenever we put up an 
ugly building of any description, and that cheapness 
is not the last word in life. One of the pleasures of 
being a Cabinet Minister is to have the particular job 
with which I am associated. I take no credit for the 
work the Department does in this respect ; it is all 
done by as fine a body of disinterested civil servants 
as there are in this country. I think the public does 
not know, and therefore cannot appreciate, the 
tremendous thought and care that Mr. Peers and his 
staff, Sir Lionel Earle, our Chief Architect, and 
the rest of them bestow and the great spirit with 
which they carry out their work. Utility sometimes 
overcomes the desire for beauty—we have a Treasury. 
At the same time I say emphatically that it is one of the 
joys and pleasures of having lived as long as I have to 
be associated with the men who are doing this work, 
and it is a great pleasure to me to come away from the 
House of Commons, where they are discussing nothing 
at great length—and there will not be a division until 
the guillotine comes—to come and sit and listen to 
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Mr. Peers, to learn of him, and to see on the screen 
there what I have not had the opportunity of seeing 
face to face, excepting in one instance. I have, 
however, seen the work in many another place in the 
country, and it does my heart good. I am only sorry 
that tens of thousands of our people are not able to 
see it. The great thing for you young architects and 
young artists in every direction is to remember—you 
do not mind my saying it, | hope—we want your art 
and your architecture where the people live, and you 
must compel Governments to let you build beautiful 
places for other people to live in. 

Mr. PEERS, in reply: I have little to add to what I 
have already said. There have been one or two ques- 
tions brought up in the course of the discussion, but 
Mr. Powys has kindly answered them for me. In the 
matter of cement, I agree that cement is an unsympa- 
thetic and untrustworthy material unless used in a 
special way. I never use it for pointing, chiefly for the 
reason that it sets too hard, and is not inclined to 
adhere to stone so well as the more elastic lime-mortar. 
You may know that a school has lately arisen for the 
repair of buildings which does not use lime at all, 
because of its effect on stonework. This is a counsel of 
perfection, and until we get the unlimited money of 
which Mr. Lansbury speaks, we have no prospect of 
putting it into practice. 

As to damp courses, I took the precaution to say that 
I did not expect that the repairs we make can be con- 
sidered permanent. The old men did not use damp- 
courses, and it is impossible for us, now, without 
enormous cost and much cutting away of old masonry 
to put damp courses into ancient walls. Without damp 
courses there must be danger of damp by capillary 
attraction from below upwards, but where the buildings 
have stood well till now they will probably continue to 
stand, though perhaps a little better for what we have 
done to them. 

Mr. Walter Tapper has put the essence of the matter 
into words: that what we do in these buildings is 
largely routine work, and that the technical preserva- 
tion is a secondary thing compared with the preserva- 
tion of the spirit of the buildings themselves. When we 
find these buildings uncared for, mutilated, neglected, 
robbed, and are able to remedy this to some degree, 
and to bring them back to a condition in which people 
can see that they are cared for and appreciated, that is 
our justification. If we could spend fifty times as 
much as we spend now—and you would be surprised 
if you knew how little we do spend—we could not 
spend it better than by continuing the work in that 
spirit alone. There are many technical difficulties to 
contend with, and will be for years to come—lI shall not 
live to see them solved—but as long as we can hand 
down, at any rate, the tradition of caring for these build- 
ings because they are worth being cared for, that must 
be the justification of all the work we are ever likely to do. 
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Valuation of Damage to Ancient Lights 


A SUGGESTED METHOD oO 


TO THE ILLUMINATION OI 4 Room 


4 RESULT OF THE ERECTION OF A 


|"Vhis article is published by the Council at the wish 
of the Practice Standing Committee who invite criticisms 
on it.] 

The problem enunciated in the heading frequentls 
occurs in ancient lights cases In such cases, the author 
has heard experienced valuers differ in the witness box 
not by 25 per cent. nor 50 per cent. but by 600 per cent., 
1.e., the valuation of one was seven-fold that of the other ! 

The late J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., at p. 195 of his 
Forty Years at the Bar, gives instances of land valuations 
where one was nearly four times the other ; and another 
over six times the other. Hence, anything which can 
be done to prevent discrepancies of this magnitude and 
to place at least certain kinds of valuation on a rational 
basis would be an advantage to the Courts, valuers and 
those who have to pay the sums arrived at 

‘The author’s experience is confined to cases of ancient 
lights treated by what may be called the modern system, 
though in fact a rational basis for determining the damage 
to light was devised by Prof. Robert Kerr so long ago as 
1865 ; isophotal diagrams were plotted by Henri Maréchal 
in 1894, and Mr. A. P. Trotter devised the sill-ratio in 
1896. Several others have worked at and improved the 
methods since, but it was not until Mr. P. J. Waldram 
introduced the method (still further improved by his 
elder son, J. M. Waldram, B.Sc.) to the Court, in Semon 
v. The Corporation of Bradford (1922), that the modern 
system began to be used regularly. ‘There is no question 
that it is vastly superior to the procedure formerly adopted 
by architects and surveyors which was of necessity little 
more than an expression of opinion based on totally 
insufficient and untrustworthy data. 

It is now usual to prepare isophotal diagrams, which 
show the areas reasonably illuminated, and by means 
of them to measure how many square feet of a room 
will be, or have been, deprived of sufficient light for the 
ordinary use of the average person by reason of the 
proposed or actual construction of an obstructing building. 
These diagrams are necessary for the following method 
of valuing the damage. 

At the outset it should be realised that there are at 
least two cases 1n connection with Ancient Lights when 
damages or compensation are paid by a servient owner 
to a dominant owner and or tenant, and that it is chiefly 
to one of these that the suggested method applies It 
may not always apply when a servient owner approaches 
the dominant owner or tenant with the designs for a 
building which, if constructed, would damage the illum- 
ination in the dominant owner’s building to such an 
extent that if the case went into Court an injunction 
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would certainly be granted, and which injunction would 
prevent the building being made so obstructive as 
Suppose that the loss of height or size would 
so reduce the rentable floor space of the new building 
that the loss of the net rent (7.e., allowing for the interest 
on the capital saved by not building part of the building) 
would be £1,000 per annum, then obviously it would 
pay the servient owner to give the dominant owner, say, 
£5,000 for permission to build in accordance with the 
servient owner’s original design, for the interest on the 
£5,000 would be, say, £250 per annum, and the servient 
owner would be £750 per annum to the good. Somx 
such large sums are paid occasionally in cases of mutual 
agreement which, consequently, do not go into Court. 
But if a case goes into Court then such large sums as 
damages are unheard of, because the Court is controlled 
by the appeal case of Shelfer v. The City of London 
Electric Lighting Company, 1895 (since recognised by 
the House of Lords) in which it was held that (1) if the 
injury to the Plaintiff’s legal rights is small (2) and is one 
which is capable of being estimated in money (3) and 
is one which can be adequately compensated by a smai/ 
money payment (4) and the case is one in which it would 
be oppressive to the Defendant to grant an injunction, then 
damages in substitution for an injunction may be given. 

If the equitable sum were large it would imply that the 
damage is great, in which case the judge must grant an 
injunction. 

As a fact the largest sum awarded by the Court that 
the author has met with was £800 (London and Northern 
Estates v. Howard, 1927) and that in the case of two 
shops, the rental value of which together was {£2,200 
per annum, while in another case only {£200 was granted 
for the damage to two offices in Chancery Lane which 
were badly lighted to begin with. 

It will thus be seen how really small the damages are 
when awarded by the Court, for {800 at 5 per cent. is only 
{£40 per annum, and that in connection with a rent of 
{2,200 per annum. 

The method of calculating the damage which is about 
to be described is chiefly applicable to cases in which a 
judge would not grant an injunction, but would award 
damages instead. 

The principle which has suggested the method here- 
inafter described is that, when a tenant agrees to pay a 
certain rent for an office, he probably considers, con- 
sciously or not, what part of it is sufficiently lighted for 
his requirements, and is willing to pay a certain rent for 
that and values the darker portion at a much lower rate, 
or looks upon it as so much thrown in, and for which he 
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may find some use. ‘Thus, if he is at some subsequent 
date, deprived of say 30 per cent. of his sufficiently 
lighted area, he expects to have his rent reduced (or to 
receive compensation in lieu thereof) by an amount which 
is correlated to this, less the value of the added darkened 
area. 

It is not, as a rule, difficult to obtain the cost per square 
foot per annum of an office, shop, warehouse or room in 
any given neighbourhood. ‘This information will usually 
be known to the tenant of the premises affected, unless 
the room is, say, the kitchen, in which case it would be 
equitable to allow a higher rent per square foot for it than 
the average for the whole house. Special use of light is 
not protected by law. 

Assume that the value per square foot of the dark 
area is, say, 30 percent. of the value per square foot of the 
light area of the office ; that the latter is worth ten shillings 
per square foot, and that 40 square feet of the light area 
have been darkened since the tenancy was entered into. 
Then the annual loss of rental value is 40 * 10 shillings 
less 40 « 30 per cent. of Ios. = 400— 120 = 280 shillings 
£14, which annual sum may be capitalised in the usual 
manner according to the circumstances. So far, the 
method (not necessarily the prices or percentages) appears 
to be reasonable for arriving at the reduced rental value 
of an office not having ancient lights, which formerly 
had a good light over all of it, but which has been deprived 
of sufficient light for ordinary purposes over part of its 
area. In this case a deduction is made for all the darkened 
area, but the case is different if the windows are ancient 
lights and the matter goes into Court, because it is the 
author’s experience that if a room is left with not less 
than half its area (measured at table level, 2 feet g inches 
above the floor) suitably lighted for the ordinary purposes 
of life or business, then it is usually considered to be a 
reasonably lighted room, and accordingly no injunction 
nor damages will be awarded. Hence the problem takes 
the following form. Consider a room, having ancient 
lights, which is well lighted over its whole area, and that 
it is let for £100 per annum. If a servient owner con- 
structs a building so as to deprive the said room of half 
its suitable lighted area, then by the method just described 
the loss of rental value would be £50 per annum less 
the value of the dark area, which has been taken to be 
30 per cent. of the rate per square foot for the light 
area. ‘That is, the dark area would be worth 30 per cent. 
of {50 per annum=f£15 per annum. ‘Thus the net loss 
of rental value would be ({50— £15 =) £35 per annum, 
but though, in fact, this might be so, no damages would 
be awarded by the Court for the reason previously 
stated. 

If, however, the servient owner’s building does or will 
deprive the room of 60 per cent. of its lighted area, then 
(as it appears that if a room is left with 50 per cent. of its 
area within the 0°4 per cent. isophotal line no injunction 
nor damages will be awarded) in calculating the loss of 
annual value which may be claimed against the servient 
owner, the value of the 50 per cent. must be deducted 
from the value of the total area darkened by the new 
building. 

Suppose that when the whole room was well lighted 
the rental value was £100 per annum. ‘The non-action- 
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able damage is, as just shown, £35 per annum, leaving a 
rental value of £65 per annum which presumably would 
be the actual rent paid by the tenant if he took the office 
when half its area was already damaged by insufficiency 
of light. It is the damage to this actual rent that has to 
be calculated. 

If a servient owner’s building cause a total loss of 
light of 60 per cent. of the whole area of a room, all of 
which originally had a good light, then the loss of rental 
value is 60 per cent. of £100 (i.e., £60 per annum) less 
the value of all the dark area (30 per cent. of 60 per cent. 
of L10oo= £18). That is, the net loss is £42 per annum, 
and the depreciated rental value is £58 per annum. 
Thus the servient owner would be liable for the capitalised 
value of £65— £58 = £7 per annum. 

The following table is calculated by the foregoing 
method, starting with a room wholly lighted and worth 
£100 per annum, assuming that the dark area (when there 
is any) per square foot is worth 30 per cent. of the value 
of the light area per square foot, and that no claim against 
a servient owner can be made for a room left with half 
its area at table-level within the 0.4 per cent. isophotal 
line. 

Damage per 


Loss of cent. on rental 
Net loss rental value of a 
Dark area of rental value half-lighted 
per cent. value due for which | office—2.¢., on 
of the to the damages £65 per 
whole Rental whole may be annum in this 
area. value. dark area. claimed. case. 
PM Pi £, 
° 100 ° ° ° 
50 65 35 ° ° 
60 58 42 7 10'S 
70 51 49 14 21°5 
80 44 56 21 32°3 
go 37 63 28 43°1 
100 30 70 35 53°8 


If the tenant of the above office has a 17-year lease, 
and 6 per cent. interest is allowed, then from the usual 
table it is found that the capitalised value is 10} years’ 
purchase. If, therefore, the decrease of rental value is 
£14 per annum (due to a total darkened area of 70 per 
cent.) the damages to be paid to the tenant would be a 
lump sum of 14 » 103 = £147. 

But if, as often happens in cities where the buildings 
are high in proportion to the width of the street, the room 
had only 30 per cent. of its area well lighted before the 
servient owner built his new building, then 70 per cent. 
of its area was dark. Suppose that the tenant was in 
fact paying {£120 for this room, then from the table 
opposite—‘‘ 70 per cent. dark ’’—we see that the actual 
rental value is only 51 per cent. of what it would have 
been if the whole room had been well lighted, so that a 
rent of £120 per annum for a room 7o per cent. dark 
means that /f it were all well lighted its rental value should 





be 19° «120 £235 per annum. As it is most unlikely 
51 

that the obstructions would ever be removed, the tenant 

would never be invited to pay this rent, but it is of use 

to help us to arrive at the desired result, as will be seen 


later. 
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If now a servient owner builds and increases the dark 
area from 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the whole, he 
reduces the well lighted area by 33} per cent. Thus the 
reduced rental value is :— 

£235 less 80 per cent. of £235-+30 per cent. of 80 per 
cent. of £235 =235—188-+- 56:4={£103:'4. The actual 
rent before the servient owner built was £120, and thus 
he is liable for the reduction of rental value of £16°6 per 
annum. ‘Take the same room, but let 80 per cent. of it 
be dark, and that in consequence the rent is £103°4 per 
annum as just calculated. Opposite ‘‘ 80 per cent. dark ”’ 
in the table we see the rental value is only 44 per cent. 
of what it would have been had all been well lighted. 
Hence, if all were well lighted, the rent would have been 
a 103°4=£235 as before. If the servient owner 
increases the dark area from 80 per cent. to go per cent., 
he reduces the light area by 50 per cent. and the reduced 
rental value is :— 

£235 less 90 per cent. of {235-30 per cent. of 90 per 
cent. of £235 = £86'95 instead of £103°4 and the servient 
owner would be liable in damages for the capitalised value 
of (103°4— 86°95 =) £16°45 per annum. 

In a recent case, the rent of the whole of a public house 
was £95 per annum, but it was the light to the bar only 
which would be obstructed by the servient owner’s 
proposed building. Say £70 per annum was the rent of 
the bar, which had an area of 380 square feet., and of 
which 8o per cent. was originally dark due to the depth 
(23 feet 9 inches) of the room and the smallness (22 square 
feet) of the only window. ‘Thus there were only 76 square 
feet of what is usually considered satisfactory light. ‘The 
proposed building would reduce this to 64 square feet- 
z.e., a reduction of the lighted area by 12 square feet 
15°8 per cent., making 83 per cent. of the room dark. 

From the table, the rental value of a {100 room 
So per cent. dark is £44 per annum. ‘Therefore, the 
rental value of the room if all the 380 square feet had been 
well lighted would have been '°° x 70 =£159 per annum 
and the reduced rental value due to 83 per cent. being 
dark would be £159— 83 per cent. of {159+ 30 per cent. 
83 per cent. x £159 = £66°6 per annum instead of £70 per 
annum. ‘That is a reduction of £3:4 per annum or 4-86 
per cent. of the rental value. Obviously a small amount 
which should have been settled out of Court, and it was 
in fact held by the Court that no material damage would 
be done and consequently the plaintiff's action failed and 
they had to pay the costs of the action. 

Having so far considered particular cases and shown 
that they lead to reasonable results, we may deal with the 
general case and so arrive at equations applicable to all 
cases of damage of the kinds considered. 


Let R be the annual rental value in pounds sterling of an 


office all of which is well lighted. 


,, A be the area in square feet of the office. 
ry be the actual rent per annum of the office which is 
partly dark, and which is being paid before any 


new obstruction is proposed. 
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Let d be the original dark area in square feet. 

,», 4' be the proposed dark area in square feet. 

,, J be the fraction which the value of the dark area 
per square foot is of the value per square foot of 
the light area. 

rT e Yr . ° ‘pe 

Ihen the rental value is R of what it would be if it were all 

well lighted, and the total annual loss of rental value due 


F - ; 5 ‘ 
to the dark portion is“ R— f d R, which may be written, 


A ae 
as (1 —f). ; . ; ; ‘ » 
while the actual rental value is 
1 | d ‘ 
y=R- 5 R= Ri1—- — 2 
AR i te A" Sy} (2) 


, : A ge , ; 
in which f © R is the total annual value of the dark portion. 


Equation (2) determines R, r being known, and inserting 
the value of R in equation (1), determines the loss of 
rental value due to any one percentage of dark area. 
Thus from equation (1) we see that the loss of rental 
. d P 
value per annum due to d is -—(1—/f), while due to 


A 
5 oe ti, . , 
d' it 1s ; (1—/f), and the servient owner’s annual 


liability in £ is the difference between these which is 


(d'—d)R , 
Z (1—f) ‘ ‘ : : . & 
where : is o°5, or such larger value is the data in fact give. 
: _ 
If f =0°3 equation (3) becomes 0-7 _— R. 


The value of f is the only arbitrary quantity, the other 
quantities being matters of fact, but its limiting values 
do not differ greatly and it will have been seen that 
f=o'3 gives reasonable results. If the value of f be 
decreased, the servient owner’s liability is increased. 

The author suggests that equation (3) gives reasonable 
and rational results which at least will not be wrong by 
three or four-fold as some valuations of which he has 
heard must be. 

In regard to the values of R given by equation (2), it 
may be considered that they are sometimes rather large, 
but as R is only a means to obtain the loss of rental value 
and the sitting tenant will not be called upon to pay R, 
its value need not bother us. If in fact an office were 
well lighted over its whole area, then some prospective 
client would be prepared to pay £x per annum for 
it, and there would be no need to calculate R, for r 
would then be =R=x, and there would be no cause of 
action. 

The application of the method to two recent cases with 
which the author was concerned shows that the results 
are far less discrepant than those mentioned in the 
beginning of this paper. In one case 14 offices were 
affected, but only seven of these were so darkened as to 
justify a claim at law. ‘The loss of rent by the fore- 
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going method (the values per square foot of floor space 
for each floor having been agreed by the other valuer 
and the author) was calculated to be £128 6s. per annum, 
which at 16% years’ purchase amounts to £2,135, while 
the other valuer claimed £3,260, which is £1,125 more. 
[hat is, the author’s estimate was only 34°5 per cent. less 
than the claim of the other party. 

The following case, dealing with eleven offices in the 
City, is given in tabular form to show how the monetary 
damage varies with the increase of the dark area, and 
also to show the percentage damage to the rental value 
if each office. The latter will enable valuers to see that 
the method gives results with which they meet at least 
sometimes. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to thank Mr. George 
Head, Mr. J. Douglas Scott and Prof. C. L. T. Griffith 
for the careful manner in which they have considered this 
paper, and for the useful suggestions which they made, 
whereby it now appears in its improved form. 
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Servient 
Total owner’s Damage 
area Value Rent liability percent. 
sq. ft. per per d d' per on rental 
é annum, annum sq.ft. sq.ft. annum. value 
per sq. ft. 2 £ ? 
176 16/- 141 141 156 19°5 13°8 
195 10/- 875 136 161 15°3 17°5 
213 7/6 80 100 160 21°5 26°9 
48 7/6 18 12 33 36 20°0 
68-5 16 54'8 34°3 47°4 11°3 20°6 
59°2 16/-— 47°4 23°9 38°6 78 16°5 
180 10 go'o 102°3. _137°9 20°6 22°9 
105'8 10/- 52°9 61°8 83°9 13°! 24°7 
169 9/6 810 74°7 122°4 19°6 24'2 
I1I‘2 9/6 53°5 52°2 33°7 14°5 27°! 
275 7/6 103°0 118'0 §=.206°5 28:0 27°2 


Total £8091 Total £174°8 
d is the original dark area in square feet. 
d is the proposed dark area in square feet. 


The Architects’ (Registration) Bill 


CONTRIBUTED BY C. McARTHUR BUTLER, 
SECRETARY TO THE R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


As full reports of the discussions during the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill have appeared in the profes- 
sional journals covering the six days’ proceedings of 
10,17 and 26 February, and 3, 5 and 10 March, it 
may be reasonably assumed, therefore, that Members 
ff the R.I.B.A. have had every opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with facts and figures, and it 
mly remains for me to summarise as briefly as possible 
what has taken place and the present position of the 
Bill. 

The first day’s proceedings were chiefly occupied 
with a discussion on the main principle as to whether 
the Registration authority should be the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. or an independent body, as proposed by Mr. 
McShane, M.P., and others, who had an amendment 
on the Order paper to establish an Architectural 
Council of the United Kingdom to administer the Act. 
When the committee resumed on 17 February it was 
announced that in the meantime the promoters of the 
Bill had agreed to a change in the constitution of the 
body controlling the Register, and during the third 
day’s proceedings, on 26 February, amendments were 
agreed to, providing for the establishment of an Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council as the Registering authority. 

The Committee then proceeded to discuss Section 5 
relating to the qualifications for Registration and the 
machinery for accomplishing it by means of an Admini- 
‘tration Committee. This occupied the best part of 
three meetings, and on the fifth day amendments to the 
Section were agreed which provided for the registration 


of persons satisfying the Administration Committee 
that they passed the required qualifications at the time 
of the passing of the Act, with a proviso authorising the 
Council to prescribe the qualifications of the candi- 
dates. 

Then came the question of retaining or deleting the 
Board of Architectural Education to be set up under 
Section 6, sub-section 2. Sufficient to say that after a 
long discussion the clause, with some slight verbal 
alterations, was ordered to stand part of the Bill by 
1§ votes to 8. 

The Committee then adjourned untii 12 March ; 
on that occasion there was no quorum and a further 
adjournment was ordered. The position at the 
moment is that, subject to the change agreed to in the 
constitution of the Registering Authority, the Bill has 
so far retained the Admissions Committee and the 
Board of Architectural Education. There remain, 
however, 13 other clauses to discuss, to say nothing of 
three schedules, around which further controversies 
are bound to arise, which may prevent any material 
progress between now and Easter, after which the 
opportunities for private members’ Bills will auto- 
matically become less for the remainder of the Session. 
In the meantime all who have any acquaintance what- 
ever with Parliamentary procedure will realise and 
appreciate how much Lt.-Col. T. C. Moore, the 
member in charge of the Bill, has accomplished in 
piloting it as far in the face of many discouragements 
and difficulties. 
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Obituary 


EDMUND HORT NEW [Hon. A.]. 


By F. L. Griccs, A.R.A. [Hon. A.]. 

By the recent death of Edmund Hort New the Roval 
Institute of British Architects has lost a distinguished 
Honorary Associate, and English art is poorer than 
contemporary fashion and criticism seems likely to allow 
His friends will miss one whose habitual gentleness and 
courtesy had endeared him to them, and whose sincerity 
and integrity made him always worthy of respect. 

Years ago a mutual friend said that the secret of his 
success in art was an early knowledge of his own limita- 
tions and a will to work within them: to the last this 
remained true of him, in both his life and his work. 
In the same way he accepted a bodily frailty. ‘Thus at 
peace with himself, there resulted a life and a life’s 
work of rare unity, and in both he was able to fulfil the 
tasks he set himself. 

He was happy in an early environment and training 
that suited his temperament : born at Evesham and resi- 
dent there for many years ; studying art at Birmingham 
at a time when the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites still 
lingered there, and in the companionship of friends to 
whom the same influence was congenial and strong ; 
fortunate, too, his later removal to Oxford, where his 
habits and tastes could be gratified and he could peace- 
fully accomplish his hardest, final task. 

Though always slow, conscientious and painstaking in 
his methods, the volume of his published work is large. 
It was done almost entirely for reproduction by modern 
the labour of saciid engraving being, he 


processes, 
Some of his 


decided, beyond his physical endurance 
earliest drawings were made for the English Illustrated 
Magazine at the time when Sir Emery Walker was its 
artistic adviser, and there followed a set of pictures for 
Dr. Mackail’s Life of William Morris. ‘These commis- 
sions must have influenced him strongly, for thereafter 
he never worked without strict regard to the relationship 
of type and page decoration as it had existed in the great 
early days of printing. Later still there were many 
drawings made for books (not always worthy of his 
work), amongst which may be mentioned an edition of 
The Compleat Angler and one on ‘* Shakespeare’s Coun- 
try,’ and, as always, there were numerous book-plates. 
None of these commissions gave his ability its full scope : 
that opportunity came only when, abandoning all else 
except an occasional odd drawing, he had removed to 
Oxford and, in 1907 I his long series 


decided to begin 
of drawings of the colleges there. They were to be 
large, reproduced full-size, and published by himself. 
They were at least suggested by Loggan’s birdseye views 
of Oxford and Cambridge colleges which appeared late 
in the seventeenth century. The whole of Loggan’s 
work was engraved by himself; their simple and direct 
character, as well as their fidelity and usefulness as 
records, appealed strongly to New, and he might well 
have envied the time and power at Loggan’s disposal for 
such a great undertaking. 


Since the seventeenth century, many changes had made 
a new record, such as New’s was to become, a desirable 
thing, and with as much enthusiasm as he allowed 
himself to indulge in he set about making it a worthy 
one. The drawings occupied his pencil for the rest of 
his life, and it must have been a source of happiness to 
him to know that, at the last, he had finished them, 
The whole work is a monumental one of great beauty 
and usefulness, and upon it his reputation as an artist 
must rest. 

At one time he had spoken of his hope of being able 
Cambridge and to complete his work there, 
as his great predecessor had done, but as time passed 
he realised the impossibility of this, and then, characteristi- 
cally, hoped to get it taken up by another hand, if one 
sO patient and faithful as his own could be found. 

As with many good and even great artists, his rewards 
were few, but they satisfied his frugal mind. ‘To the 
honour of the Institute, his worth was recognised there, 
and Oxford gave him an honorary degree. It is safe to 
say that the name of Edmund New will retain an honour- 
able association with British Architecture and Art as long 
as they themselves are honoured. 


to go on to 


C. H. SMITH [4.]. 


The death occurred recently in South Africa of Mr. C. H 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., the doyen of the profession in Cape Town 

Born in London in 1863, Mr. Smith went to South Africa 
as a young man on special work connected with the construc- 
tion of the defence forts around Cape Town and Simon’s 
Town. He returned to England at the completion of the work, 
but later returned and started practising his profession in 

Cape Town, where he worked for nearly 35 years. His first 
work was the Mansion House—‘‘ Cartwright’s Corner ’’— 
followed by some of the largest business houses, factories 
and mills and many large residences and churches in the 
suburbs and country districts. He was a pioneer in the use of 
reinforced concrete in South Africa. 

During the South African War he commanded a company 
in the 1st Battalion of the Peninsula Regiment. He was of a 
kindly disposition and had many warm friends, and in business 
dealings he earned the esteem of all who came into contact 
with him. Fond of music, he acted as honorary organist at 

Thomas’s Church, Rondebosch, for 25 years, and in his 
own home he erected a fine two-manual organ. 


THOMAS CHARLES YATES [4.]. 


Mr. Thomas Charles Yates [A4.R.J.B.A.] died at his home, 
92 Brakespears Road, Brockley, on 2 February 1931. 

He was elected an Associate of the Institute in 1885, and 
Associate of the Society of Engineers in 1883. In 1882 he won 
a prize for Freehand Drawing and certificate for Model Draw- 
ing at the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
also a Silver Medal presented by Sir Frederick Leighton for a 
drawing of Stone church, near Dartford. In 1883 he passed 
first class in Advanced Building Construction, and the follow- 
ing year obtained a Silver Medal and three sovereigns from the 
Carpenters’ Company for drawings of Mediaval Architecture. 
He passed Professor Smith’s examination in Modern Practice 
of Architecture in 1885, when he also obtained the Architec- 
tural Union Company’s prize. 
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Correspondence 


THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
) Varch I93I. 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A., 


S1rR,—In a letter to the Builder of 6 March, Mr. 
Spencer, the secretary of the Institute of Builders, has 
made a series of inaccurate and misleading statements 
regarding the Board of Architectural Education. He says 
that “‘ the Board of Architectural Education was entirely 
composed of R.I.B.A. members and is, I believe, so com- 
posed to-day. The elements of the Board which are not 
R.I.B.A. are invited annually in an advisory capacity 
only. na 
Mr. Spencer must surely have a copy of the R.I.B.A. 
Kalendar in his possession, and if he had consulted it he 
would have seen that on the Board of Architectural 
Education there are no less than 16 full voting members 
who have no connection whatever with the R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Spencer must also be aware, and if he is not aware 
he ought to be, that the members of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education whom he calls ‘‘ Advisory Members ”’ 
are full members of the Board who take part in all its 
meetings and vote on its decisions on exactly the same 
footing as any other members. Mr. Spencer must know 
this in his capacity as Secretary of the Institute of 
builders, for that Institute has had a representative, a full 
voting member, on the Board of Architectural Education 
for some six years, the present representative being Major 
Wallis, M.C., who was appointed by the Institute of 
Builders to succeed to the seat previously occupied by his 
father. Not only do the representatives of the various 
bodies have the right, which they exercise, of voting on 
any and every matter that comes before the Board, but 
they can and do, if they so desire, bring forward any 
matters for the furtherance of architectural education. 

The Board has undoubtedly had, and is grateful for it, 
on many occasions great help from the members to whom 
Mr. Spencer refers in such misleading terms. Attacks such 
as this are unwarrantable, and the slur on the welcome and 
often arduous services rendered to the Board by these 
members is resented. 

Mr. Spencer states that ‘‘ the effective instruments of 
this Board in the Schools—namely, its Examinations 
Committee and its Visiting Board—are wholly R.I.B.A. 
in composition.” ‘The Examinations Committee has 


r 


nothing to do with the Schools. The Schools of Archi- 


tecture are dealt with through the Schools Committee of 
the Board, composed of representatives, in addition to 
others, of all the Schools of Architecture recognised for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Examinations. ‘There is 
nothing in the constitution of the Board which requires 
that these representatives shall be members of the 
R.I.B.A. The Visiting Board has the benefit of the assist- 
ance on its visits to Schools, with which H.M. Board of 
Education are concerned, of one of H.M. Inspectors. It 
happens at the present time that this Inspector is a mem- 
ber of the R.I.B.A., but there is no guarantee that this 
position will necessarily be continued in the future. 

Mr. Spencer’s claim that the Board of Architectural 
Education has been converted into an instrument for the 
recruitment of the membership of the R.I.B.A. is a gross 
misstatement of fact. If as a result of the activities of the 
Board in the cause of architectural education the member- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. has increased, it is incidental, and not 
surprising that its serious concern for education should 
receive this reward. 

That architectural education has reached its present 
state of efficiency is entirely due to the efforts of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects, with which it is 
now amalgamated, and to the Allied Societies, the Archi- 
tectural Association and the Schools of Architecture with 
which it has been in active co-operation for years.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

L.. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN, 
Chairman, 
Board of Architectural Education. 


NOTES FROM THE INFORMATION BUREAU 

OF THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION. 

20, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.1. 
10 March 1931. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

S1r,—This document is most valuable, and the R.I.B.A. 
deserves thanks for its publication. 

Let me suggest that one disadvantage of hollow walls, 
see p. 4, Question 4, may be overcome by making 
the hollow 43 in. instead of 2 in. as is customary. ‘The 
extra cost of foundation: and roof is slight and the result 
certain.—I am, your obedient servant, 

A. R. Powys. 





A.A.S.T.A. TOURS, 1931 
EASTER. 

The Easter tour of the Association of Architects, Sur- 
vevors and Technical Assistants to Rouen and Paris will 
leave Waterloo 9 p.m. on Thursday, 2 April 1931. Good 
Friday and Easter Eve will be spent at Rouen. Easter 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday in Paris. Return from 
Paris Tuesday evening, arriving Waterloo 9.3 a.m. 
Wednesday morning. Cost, £5 15s. All members of 


the R.I.B.A. (and friends) are welcome. ‘Those wishing 
to join the party should apply at once (with cheque) to 
The Secretary, A.A.S.T.A., 26 Buckingham Gate, 5.W.1. 


THE PAISLEY WAR MEMORIAL. 

Mrs. Meredith-Williams writes to say that she was 
jointly responsible with Sir Robert Lorimer for, the 
design of the Paisley War Memorial mentioned on page 
247 of the JOURNAL of 21 February. 
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MoveRN ENGLISH FurNituRE. By John C. Rogers [A.]. 
40. Lond. 1930. [Country Life.] 21s. 
Reviewed by CHARLES SPOONER [F.]. 

‘he author tells us in his introduction ‘*‘ The object of 
this volume is to describe and illustrate English furniture 
of to-day, and to show what living designers are doing, 
how they are expressing modern conditions of life as 
related to furniture, and to offer some suggestions and 
advice on the right use of modern furniture in differing 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Rogers offers very good sensible advice, briefly 
and clearly stated. He writes well, but his desire not to 
be wordy has led him to adopt the commercial way of 
omitting a necessary word occasionally. He speaks too 
often of ‘“‘a piece’”’ instead of the more euphonious 
piece-of-furniture, which, no doubt, admissible in 
certain places, seems to jar and rather spoil his descriptions. 

He has collected some two hundred well-chosen illus- 
trations of furnished rooms, and of separate pieces of 
furniture, and has divided them into seven groups— 
Living-rooms—Dining-rooms—Library and Study— 
Bedrooms—Cabinets—Sideboards—Tables and Chairs. 

As he says, a great variety of treatment will be found 
among them. They certainly show that “ English 
furniture designers and craftsmen have made a bold 
step towards rehabilitating that living tradition which 
was once our pride.’ ‘‘ They are aware,’ he says, 
“that no great effort is needed to be entirely original ”’ 
rather a surprising statement, but perhaps true, because 
originality of mind is a gift and cannot be acquired by 
striving—but a fresh outlook is generally the result of 
much thought, and is always wanted to give life and 
interest to all we do. 

Turning over these illustrations, one receives a pleasant 
impression of well designed furniture, and livable rooms, 
expressive, with one or two exceptions, of English char- 
acter and English homes of to-day at their best. 

A room by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, pp. 38 and 
39, isin the modern French manner well done. Inten- 
tionally or not, the style is somewhat Anglicized, and, 
I think, improved. At any rate, it is a preferable room 
to many which have appeared in recent journals. 

A dining room by M. S. Chermayeff, with steel chairs 
of a very unrestful shape resembling the spring of a car, 
have the look that if the occupant was restless he might 
find himself shot up into the air—and they also are likely 
to trip up any one passing behind. ‘The illustration is 
described: ‘‘ New ideas combining efficiency and good 
taste.’ I should put a note of interrogation after this 
description. It seems to me one of M. S. Chermayeff’s 
mistakes. ‘There are several illustrations of his work 
which show that he has very good taste as well as origin- 
ality. His library cabinet shown on p. 129 is a really 
charming piece of furniture, one of the best in the book 
and one of the best examples of modern furniture I have 
seen. It is delightful to know that an English firm 
(Messrs. Waring and Gillow) is making furniture of such 
distinction. 

The ‘ operating-theatre ” 


‘ 


style so much beloved by 


the school of M. Corbusier, has not been tried yet in 
England, I believe ; I feel sure it will always be repugnant 
to nearly all of my countrymen. 

Mr. Rogers has secured several illustrations of Mr. 
Sidney Barnsley’s furniture, which few people have seen. 
His output was small, because he made his furniture 
himself with little help. Its outstanding quality is due 
to this in addition to the design which is of a very high 
order, but photographs cannot show the live craftsman- 
ship which is to be seen in the furniture itself. 

Perhaps the least successful design for modern furniture 
is to be found in upholstered chairs, and very few beds 
are really successful. A bed is a difficult thing to design, 
but now and then a good one is to be seen. 

The chairs and sofas are nearly all too lumpy. The 
chair shown on p. 27 by Mr. Ambrose Heal is perhaps 
the best in this book : it has definite shape and modelling, 
but is too boxy below the seat. The chairs and sofa 
by M. S. Chermayeff, shown on pp. 24 and 32, are good, 
and so is the chair by Messrs. W. R. Symmonds and 
Robert Lutyens, but too thick below the squab. The 
backs and arms of the chairs on p. 25 by Mr. E. Maufe 
are well shaped but unnecessarily solid in the seat. 

There are some upholstered chairs of the William and 
Mary period in the Victoria and Albert Museum which 
show the possibilities of modelling in the upholsterer’s 
craft, as well as graceful form, and are worthy of study 
by furniture designers for these qualities which have 
been overlooked in the desire for comfort. 

Grace and comfort are not incompatible, and the 
modern furniture maker should be ingenious enough to 
combine them with a fresh outlook. 


ALL HALLOWS BARKING. 

SurvEY OF Lonpon, VoL. XII. THE Parish oF ALL 
Ha.L.Lows BaRKING, Part I. London Survey Com- 
mittee and L.C.C. 40. Lond. [1930]. [Batsford.| 
£2 tts. Od. 

This twelfth volume of the L.C.C. Survey of London 
is devoted entirely to the church of All Hallows Barking, 
its history and architecture. ‘The volume includes a list 
of Rectors from the year 1269 to the present time and 
inventories of church goods taken in 1452, 1506 and 1512. 
There are also copies of the wills of two benefactors 
to the church, John Croke, 1477, and Robert Tate, 1500. 
At the end of the text, and occupying about two-thirds 
of the volume, is a series of go plates, including scale 
drawings, drawings of details and photographs. 

The early history of the church is obscure, but there 
are reasons for believing that it was originally an appen- 
dage of the Abbey of Barking. About 1181 it was 
assigned to the Sacrist of Rochester, but before 1285 
Was again in the possession of the Nuns of Barking, and 
was held intermittently by them until the suppression 
of the Abbey in the sixteenth century. All Hallows was 
of considerable importance during the Middle Ages. 
Richard I built a chapel in the churchyard, and in 1277 
an Indulgence (a copy of which is given in the volume) 
of forty days was granted to those paying devotions in 
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this chapel. A trial of the Templars took place in the 


church in 1309. ‘The church itself stands on the site of 
a Roman building. In 1928 a considerable extent of 


Roman pavement, apparently all belonging to one 
apartment, was found below the tower and the western 
portion of the nave. The earliest work of the present 
building, however—the nave arcades—dates from the 
thirteenth century. Considerable work was carried out 
in the fourteenth century and the tower was built in 1658. 
In the plates, the structure of the church, its archi- 
tectural details and fittings are amply and well illustrated. 
This volume is a credit to its producers. my es 


GREATER LONDON REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE. 
INTERIM REPORT ON DECENTRALISATION. By Dr. 
Raymond Unwin [V.-P.], Technical Adviser to 
the Committee. Fo. Lond. 1931. 

Reviewed by D. BARCLAY NIVEN [F,] 
This short report is clear and 
forth, and of more value than many a longer document. 

It follows the First Report (largely on Open Spaces), 

which was reviewed in ‘THE JOURNAL of 7 June last. 

hiefly on the possibilities ot 


' 
oncise, well set 


The present report is ¢ 
decentralisation, which is probably more applicable to 
London than to any other City. The basic problem 
in any plan for Greater London 
a better distribution of population 
throughout the area. The changing character of 
modern industry, the rapid growth of motor transport 
such as supply of labour, 


is how to secure 


and industry 


and other altered conditions ; 
location of factories in relation to roads, railways and 
canals and the provision of adequate cheap gas, water 
and electricity, all call for new methods of co-ordinated 
planning and development. 

For one reason or another, it is clear that a very 
large volume of industry in the London area is con- 
stantly on the move. ‘The committee have made a 
study of this, and are in possession of much informa- 
tion, which is available towards the ordered guidance 
of this movement ; but so far little use has been made 
of this information, and it is not clear that the com- 
mittee themselves can make their influence eftective. 
They have no administrative powers nor financial 
reserves which might help to get things done; _ but 
they make the suggestion that the Government—by 
grant or guarantee—should promote the development 
of a few complete satellite units in well chosen posi- 
tions, immediately external to London, to test their 
theory, and as a guide to future dev elopment, especially 
as this would—in the meantime—be providing suitable 
and badly needed work for the unemployed. The 
suggestion is excellent. 

But in November, 1927, when this Greater London 
Regional Committee was constituted, with representa- 
tives of all regional advisory bodies and town planning 
authorities within the vast area (about 25 miles radius 
from Charing Cross, and covering 1,846 square miles) 
it was certainly expected that by February 1931, we 
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should be nearer some realisation of a comprehe )siye 
plan for London than we now are, and the question 
arises is the committee receiving the support—rmiora] 
and financial—which it ought to have. We know that 
the work being done by the committee is thoroug! and 
painstaking. 

And we have no doubt that under the guidan yf 
Dr. Unwin and with the support of the enthusiasts 
associated with him, we shall soon have progress 
provided adequate support and funds are availble. 
but so far the funds at the disposal of the committee 
have been small, in relation to the expenditure neces- 
sary if a worthy plan is to be prepared in a serious 
manner. Nearly every great city now has its plan of 
development and programme of work ; no city needs 
a plan to guide developments more than London : and 
it is to be hoped that the new Town Planning Bill, 
soon to be introduced, will have additional powers for 
dealing with regional planning as one of its most 


prominent features. 

LIBRARIES. 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS, THEIR PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT. 
By Philip F. Turner [FJ]. (McGill University 
Publications, series xiii, No. 24.) Pam. 40. Montreal, 
1929. [Montreal : McGill Univ. 

Reviewed by A. S. G. BUTLER [F.]. 

Mr. ‘Turner is the Special Lecturer, Department of 
Architecture and Library School at McGill University. 
He gives us in this pamphlet three authoritative articles on 
modern libraries. ‘The first covers general principles and 
fundamentals ; the second deals with college and univer- 
sity libraries, and the third with public libraries. ‘The 
writing is pithy and most informative and the illustrations 
are admirable. ‘These are, of course, chietly of immense 
American libraries like the new one at Yale and the 
Library of Congress, Washington. One hopes that Mr. 
‘Turner will produce a larger work covering the whole 
subject and illustrating the modern German library 
buildings. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
21 FEBRUARY—21 MARCH 1931. 
INCORPORATING 
NOTES ON RECENT PURCHASES. 
(These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism.) 

Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs 
presented to, or purchased by, the Library will be pub- 
lished periodically. It is suggested that members who 
wish to be in close touch with the development of the 
Library should make a point of retaining these lists for 
reference. 

Books presented by Publisher marked R, 

Books purchased marked P. 

Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library: marked 
zith an asterisk.* 


ARCHITECTURE 


PLANNING. 
*PLAN REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN BUILDINGs. By V. O. Rees. 
40. Lond., 1931. [Ernest Benn.] £1 15s. P(2) 
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ZESTHESTICS. 
Men AND BuriLpiINcs. By John Gloag. 80. Lond. 1931. 
[Country Life.] 8s. 6d. : 
Tue New Wortp ARCHITECTURE. By Sheldon Cheney. 
Sm. 40. Lond., 1930. [Longmans.] £2 2s. R. 
HIsTory. 
EcypTiAN ARCHITECTURE. (No title-page; not yet identified. 
Lacking plates.) 80. [Lond.c. 1810-20.] 
Presented by Mr. Percy L. Marks [L.]. 
CHURCHES AT JERASH. By J. W. Crowfoot. (British School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem.) Pam. sm. 40. Lond., 1931. 
5s. Presented by the Author. 
Tue Meptz2vaAL VILLace. By G. G. Coulton. La. 8o. 


Camb. 1926. [Cambridge U.P.] £1 5s. rR 
Story OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By W. H. Godfrey. 
ii: From Tudor times to the end of the Georgian period. 
80. Lond., 1931. [Batsford.] 6s. 6d. R. 


This completes Mr. Godfrey’s “ Story of Architecture in 
England.”” The whole book is now obtainable in one volume. 
FoNTHILL ABBEY, WILTSHIRE, Description of. Illustrated by 
views drawn and engraved by James Storer. La. 8o. 
Lond., 1812. Presented by Mr. Percy L. Marks [L.}. 
This gift has filled what was an annoying little gap in the 

Library by completing our collection of the early works of 
“that superb edifice,’ Fonthill Abbey. Storer’s Particulai 
Description was published in 1812, eleven years before Rutter 
had published his Delineations or Britton his Illustrations, 
Graphic and Literary, of Fonthill. Storer’s Illustrations have 
not the suavity of those by Cattermole in Rutter’s volume, but 
they have, if anything, more go in them, and a very developed 
pictorial quality. The text has the same amusing combination 
of dignified excitement, ingenuousness and pedantry which 
the evangelists of the gothic revival developed as their own. 

Cram (R. A.) AND FerGcuson (F. W.), ARcHITECTS, The work 
of, including work by Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. 
Introd. by C. D. Maginnis. 40. New York, 1929. 
[Pencil Points Press.] £5. R. 

RESTORATION. 

RECONSTRUCTION WorK IN ‘ToKyo AND YOKOHAMA, OUTLINI 
or. Bureau of Reconstruction, Japan. 80. [Tokyo 
1929. Presented bv the Director of the Bureau, through the 
Financial Commissioner in London. 

BUILDING TYPES. 

Hopiraux. SaNaroria. By R. Poulain, ed. Portfo. sm. fo. 
Paris [1930]. [Fréal.] £1 5s. P. 

*THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. By A. R. Powys. 12mo. 
Lond., 1930. [lLongmans.] 3s. 6d. - 

*GROUND PLAN OF THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH. 1913. 
2s. 6d. HistorticAL GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH. 2nd ed., reprint, 1929. 3s. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. (Cambridge Manuals.) Each sq. 12mo. 
Camb. [Camb. U.P.] P 

*BeLL’s CATHEDRAL Series. [8 vols. not already in Liby.] 
1897-1907. HaNnpBooKsS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
[3 vols. not already in Liby.] 1902-04. 80. Lond. [Bell.] 
1s. 6d. each. i. 

MAGNIFIQUE CHATEAU DE RICHELIEU. By Marot. (19 double 
engraved plates. No title page.) Ob. sm. fo. [? Paris 
1637.] Ps 

DESIGN. 

RUDIMENTS OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, containing an historical 
account of the five orders. (Anon. Pubd. by J. Taylor.) 
4th ed. la. 80. Lond., 1810. 

Presented by Mr. Percy L. Marks [L.]. 


BUILDING. 


PRACTICE. 
*SPECIFICATION, 1931 (No. 33). F. Chatterton, ed. Sm. fo. 
Lond., 1931. [Architectural Press.] 1os. 6d. P.andR. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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BuILDERS’ PRICE Book, Laxton’s and Lockwood's. 1931. 

P. T. Walters, ed. 80. Lond. [1931]. 7s. 6d. re. 

*LoNDON BuILDING Act 1930. By B. Dicksee. 6th ed. 

[of London Building Act 1894, etc.]. 80. Lond., 1931. 

[Stanford.] £1 1s. P. and R. 
SANITARY SCIENCE. 

*SMOKY CHIMNEYS and the study of air currents. By J. 
Stanworth. Sm.8o. Lond., 1930. [Crosby Lockwood. ] 
2s. 6d. PA). 

PuspLtic HEALTH Acts. By W. G. and E. Lumley. roth ed. 
by J. Scholefield and E. Simes. 3 vols. La. 80. Lond., 
1930. [Butterworth.] £12 12s. rs 

The 9th Edition, 1922-23, has been put in the Loan Library. 
The tenth edition of this well known work is a perfect mine 
of detailed information on the practical working and adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to public health. As a work of 
reference it is indispensable to all those engaged in building 
enterprises, and it forms a distinctive acquisition to the 
library. W.T.C. 
DRAWING. 

SCIOGRAPHY ; or, examples of shadows. ... By Joseph 
Gwilt. 2nded. 80. Lond. 1824. 

Presented by Mr. Percy L. Marks 
ENGINEERING. 

* TELEGRAPH, ETC., PoLes. Use of home-grown larch poles 
for transmission lines. Scientific and Industrial Research : 
Forest Products Research. Bulletin No. 8. Pam. sm. 40 
Lond. 1931. R. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

DicTIONARY OF LONDON. By H. A. Harben. La. 80. Lond., 
1918. [Herbert Jenkins.] (£1 1s.) P 

*ALL HALLOWS BarRKING, Parish of (parti). London Survey 
Committee and London County Council, Survey of 
London, vol. xi. 40. Lond. 1929. [Batsford.] 
£1 11s. 6d. R 

TOWN PLANNING. 

DECENTRALISATION of population and industry. H. Warren 
and W. R. Davidge, eds. Sm. 80. Lond. 1930. 
[P. 5. King.] 4s. P 








NEW FORM OF CONTRACT. 

The Council have now considered the comments and 
criticisms received from members and others on the 
draft new Form of Contract which was circulated to 
members with the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL of 7 February. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, Clauses 5 and 24 (d) to which the bulk of the 
criticism was directed have been re-drafted as follows : 

Clause 5 Setting Out of Works.—The Architect shall 
furnish to the Contractor, either by way of carefully 
dimensioned drawings or by personal supervision at the 
time of setting out the works, such information as shall 
enable the Contractor to set out the outer walls of the 
building at ground level. Thereafter the Contractor 
shall be responsible and shall amend at his own cost any 
errors arising from his own inaccurate setting out unless 
the Architect shall otherwise decide. 

Clause 24 (d).—Where the Contractor in the ordinary 
course of his business directly carries out work for which 
provisional sums are provided and where the Architect 
is satisfied and prepared to accept a tender from the 
Contractor for such work, such items shall be set out in 
the Appendix hereto, and the Contractor shall thereafter 
submit a tender for the same without prejudice to the 
Employer’s right to reject the lowest or any tender. 

The document has now been approved by the Council 
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and with these re-drafted clauses the draft of the New 


Form is being submitted to the National Federation of 


Building ‘Trades Employers for their approval subject 
to consideration by the Joint Drafting Committee otf 
various other suggestions for the amendment of the 
draft. When the drafting has been finally completed by 
drafting Counsel copies will be circulated for the informa- 
tion of members. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION LANTERN 
SLIDE COLLECTION 
RULES FOR 

The Lantern Slide Collection is 
of the A.A. and of the R.I.B.A. 

CHARGES FOR HiRE.—Members of the A.A. may 
borrow slides from the Collection at the rate of 1d. per 
week per slide, with a minimum charge of 2s. 6d. ‘The 
privilege of borrowing slides is as far as possible extended 
to members of the R.I.B.A., to whom a charge of 3d. 
per week per slide is made, with a minimum charge of §s. 

PEerR1iop OF H1rE.—Except under special circumstances, 
slides may not be borrowed for a longer period than one 
week. 

SELECTION OI Borrowers are expected to 
make their own selection of slides, but the Librarian is 
authorised, on request, to make to illustrate 
any particular subject or lecture for the use of borrowers. 
When a selection of slides is made in this way by the 
Librarian, a charge of one guinea is made which covers 
cost of hire, packing and postage. 

Unless the selection of slides required is made by the 
borrower either by making a personal call or supplying 
a list to the Librarian, application for the loan of slides 
can only be entertained under the aforementioned con- 
ditions. Borrowers wishing to utilise the services of the 
Librarian under these conditions should supply him 
with as full details as possible of the proposed lecture, 
subject, type of audience, etc. 

CopyRIGHT OF SLiIpES.—The copyright of all slides 
in the collection is strictly reserved, and this copyright 
must not be infringed by borrowers making 
slides whilst they are in their possession. In some cases 
copies of slides may be obtained on application to the 
Librarian, at 2s. each, the copyright in these 
retained. 

BREAKAGES AND Loss. 


BORROWERS 


vailable 


to members 


SLIDES. 


a selection 


copies ol 


cases being 


Borrowers are held responsible 


for the safety of slides whilst in their possession and 

transit either way. It is requested that special care be 
taken to see that they are not broken as many of the slides 
are irreplaceable. A charge of three shillings is made 


for loss or breakage. 





4 SCHEME OF LOCAL HOUSING PANELS 

Many attempts have been made in the past to solve the 
housing problem, but not sufficient attention has been paid to 
the whole question in relation to rural amenities. While tl 
Addison scheme was operating there s little to complain 
about, since the houses produced wert ner the work of 
qualified architects working either singly or through the agency 
of panels. Unfortunately, the Addison scheme was brought 


to a close, and ugliness in rural housin ccepted in the 
belief that it represented economy he work of the post- 
Addison period has largely been that of t fortunate com- 


-d architect and speculative builder, and 





bination of unquali 
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up to 1922 little had been done to correct the mistakes tiiit had 


resulted in so much of the country being spoilt. 


About a year ago a scheme was introduced to the Royal 
Longden « eek, 


Institute of British Architects by Mr. R. T. 
Staffs., to which reference was made in the Architects’ Journg 
of 4 February 1930. Mr. Longden’s scheme propos:s the 
formation of panels of qualified architects in each district 
throughout the United Kingdom to produce good desivns for 
small houses, and, in fact, for any small buildings, the design of 
which is now little considered. This scheme has been unde; 
discussion by a sub-committee of the R.I.B.A. for over 
and an invitation to operate it was extended to all the 
Societies of the R.I.B.A. The full machinery for operat 
scheme is now established ; a pioneer panel has been founded 
in Staffordshire, while the Manchester and other Allied 
Societies are busily engaged on the scheme. 

The panel of each district will consist of those architects 
who are best qualified to deal with small housing work, aided b 
any others, whatever their qualifications, or by any assistant 
architects, or pupils, who care to take a sympathetic interest in 
the production of good house design. From the designs sub- 
mitted in each district a small jury of the R.I.B.A. will select 
the best and stamp them with their seal of approval, after which 
the designs will be continuously exhibited in a centrally situated 
office in the district, so that anyone interested in small building 

speculations, be he private investor or speculative builder, wil! 
have an opportunity of making his selection from a large 
number of designs of all kinds and prices. 

The fees for the architectural services of the panel will b 
marvellously cheap—cheaper, in fact, than those tormerly paid 
to unqualified men. The builder, for example, who wishes t 
build five pairs of cottages of average size will find that the fees, 
which include the personal interest of his qualified architect 
will not amount to more than £2 or £3 per house, and for 
mall additional sum he may obtain a survey or conveyanc 
plan, while quantities also will be provided if competiti 
estimates are wanted. 

Furthermore, the panel undertakes to provide persona 
interest and advice through the agency of a qualified man an 
to include in its services, without extra charge, those essentia 
large scale details which are necessary in the production of 
beautiful and simple work. 

To-day building costs are no longer those of the Addisor 
period; they are almost of pre-war nature, and the oppor- 
tunity has at last arrived when good cheap building can onc: 
more be provided for our people. 

No other scheme can give such advantages to the speculati 
builder or the private investor. Building and mortgage socie- 
ties would do well to examine it, as it is hoped that such houses 
as will be built through the agency of the panels will provid 
better security for building society monies than the 
designed houses being built at present. 

It is also suggested that the Ministry of Health should 
persuaded to interest itself in this new form of private e1 
prise, and that these panels might obtain definite encour 
ment in future legislation. In fact, legislation could comp: 
local authorities to set up honorary panels, with a dominating 
personnel of qualified architects to inspect and, 1 
umend elevations. 

Working in conjunction with a Town Planning or rura 
development scheme, the full amenities of a neighbourhood 
could thus be preserved, without in any way restricting 
development. 

No one, it appears, is to be debarred from submitting 
designs for consideration, and no other qualification is required 
than an ability to design well. Finally, it is suggested that 
first step towards the formation of such panels and the applica- 
tion of Mr. Longden’s scheme can come through the loca! 
branches of the C.P.R.E. 

Nothing but good can come from such a movement, and we 
incerely hope that it may be adopted in all parts of the countt 
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XIJirHw INTERNATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING CONGRESS. 
BERLIN, I-5 JUNE, 1931. 

The 13th Congress of the International Federation for 
Housing and ‘Town Planning will be held in 1931, in 
Berlin, under the presidency of Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
F.R.1.B.A. The invitation to hold the Congress in 
Berlin came from the Magistrat of that city, and has the 
hearty support of the Reich and Prussian Governments. 

The discussions come under two main headings, first, 
The Abolition of Slums, on which subject papers will be 
read by housing experts from most of the European 
nations, including Mr. Frank Hunt, Chief Valuer to the 
London County Council. ‘‘ It is not proposed to deal 
with this subject merely from the point of view of removing 
people from bad houses and placing them in good houses,” 
and every possible aspect of the subject will have con- 
sideration. ‘The second section deals with The Traffic 
problem in relation to town and regional planning. Papers 
will be read to the congress by experts from all over 
Europe with Mr. G. L. Pepler and Mr. Frank Pick 
representing England. The programme says “ traffic 
in relation to planning has two main divisions—(1) the 
planning of the town or region to prevent needless 
traffic, (2) the provison of the best facilities for necessary 
trafic. ‘The latter has three aspects, national, regional 
and local.’”’” This presumably gives the line which the 
discussions will take. A report will also be presented 
on the lessons of recent Congresses. 

Special visits will be arranged for the members of the 
Congress, which coincides with the German Building 
Exhibition, in and about Berlin from 1-5 June, and from 
6-10 June, further afield to Dresden, Hamburg, Essen, 
and the Ruhr region. An official reception will be given 
by the government of the city of Berlin. 

The fees will be £1 for delegates and ros. for ladies 
accompanying delegates. All members of the Institute 
who wish to attend should communicate with the Organ- 
ising Secretary, H. Chapman, 25, Bedford Row, London, 


WL. 
Allied 
(The attention of Members of the Allied 


THE YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society held 
heir annual dinner in the Guildhall, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
n Friday, 27 February 1931. ‘The President, Mr. G. Dudley 
Harbron, was in the chair, supported by Messrs. F. J. 
Horth, K. Ward and H. Andrew, Vice-Presidents. The 
guests included Mr. Francis Jones, Vice-President R.I.B.A., 
representing the President; the Sheriff of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, Alderman R. W. Wheeldon; Mr. J. R. Macdonald, 
0.B.E., Mr. Ian MacAlister, Mr. E. A. Sallis Benney, A.R.C.A., 
Mr. R. Cc . Moore, M.A., M.Sc., Canon Hall, Me ssrs. Llewellyn 
Kitchen, J. M. Dossor, J. S. Sime (Past Presidents), Mr. David 
Harvey, Mr. R. Jackson, Secretary, and many members of the 
Council and Society and their friends. 

Mr. Kenneth Ward (Vice-President) proposed ‘‘ The City 
nd County of Kingston-upon-Hull.’”’ He spoke of the 
fecent improvements in Hull and said that the new street, 
hen completed, would be a distinguishing feature of the city. 





/ 
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SOCIETIES 


o>) 


THE LOST DRAWINGS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
WREN 

A series of very fine reproductions, made by the Oxford 
Press for the Wren Society, from the volume of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s drawings, rediscovered last year at 
All Soul’s College, Oxford, after nearly a century of 
oblivion, are now being exhibited in the library of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 

‘These are easily the largest, if not the most important, 
drawings of the great architect and belong to the period 
1694-98, having been made for King William III. Here 
can be seen the New Whitehall Palace, as proposed to be 
rebuilt after the great fire of 1698, a disaster which swept 
away the Tudor and Stuart buildings, with the sole 
exception of the Banqueting House. A new-Houses ot 
Parliament, facing Westminster Hall and connected to the 
Palace by a grand corridor, forms a part of the scheme. 

Other drawings relate to King William’s idea of recon- 
structing Windsor Castle, and show a very fine garden 
scheme, recalling the famous Terrace Garden of St. 
Germains. A plan of the garden in the Little Park. 
actually begun by Queen Anne but never completed, has 
been found at the Soane. 

The remaining set of designs are for Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and these are some of the most interesting of Wren’s 
tirst and subsequent ideas for that great work inspired by 
Queen Mary II. The whole series of 32 drawings with 
two proof engravings have always been a set, and were 
sold as one item in the sale of 1749, which dispersed the 
original Wren Collection. It is very probable that we 
have now a portfolio of drawings of special interest to 
him, and one that we may imagine the aged Wren, 
in his retirement, used to produce for the pleasure of his 
friends and for particular visitors introduced to him. 

The special exhibition will be on view during the 
summer season. 

Open free, Tuesdays to Fridays inclusive, 10.30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. At other times by cards obta'ned of the 
Curator. ARTHUR 'T. BoLTon, F.S.A. 


Societies 


Societies is particularly called to these pages) 


The Sheriff (Alderman R. W. Wheeldon), in responding to the 
toast, dealt with the possible changes to the navigation of 
the Port with the construction of the proposed bridge across the 
Humber. The trade of the Port was not only the third in the 
United Kingdom but the eighth in the world. Per head of 
the population the ocean trade of Hull was nearly three times 
that of New York. It was of enormous importance that no risks 
should be taken with the navigation. Mr. J. R. Macdonald, 
the Stipendiary Magistrate, who also responded, paid tribute 
to the Guildhall accommodation (designed by Sir Edwin 
Cooper, A.R.A.), and said that in no other city would they find 
the accommodation provided to carry on the judicial work 
nearly so good. The toast of “ The Royal Institute of 

British Architects ’? was proposed by Mr. F. J. Horth (Vice- 
President), who paid warm tribute to the work of the Institute, 
making special reference to the efforts to pass into law the 
architectural control of elevations and the splendid work which 
the Board of Architectural Education and the Endowment ot 
the Institute rendered possible for students of architecture 

He complimented the Hull Council on the support they had 
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given to the Architectural School. Mr. Francis Jones, Vice- 


President of the Institute, in reply, congratulated the people of 


Hull on looking to the future and, instead of placing buildings 
in haphazard manner, having prepared Town Planning 
Scheme. Without Town Planning as a basis the architect’s 


work was ineffective. Mr. E. A. Sallis Benney (Principal of 


the Hull College of Art and Crafts) proposed the toast of 
**'The York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society,’’ in 
the course of which he congratulated the Society upon its 
nearly 50 years of activity in the interests of architects and 
architectural students. He complimented its members upon 
helping the College of Art and he trusted the College was 
helping them in the further advancement of professional 
knowledge. The President, in responding, recalled the suc- 
cess of many of the students of the Hull College of Art who 
had distinguished themselves by gaining prizes awarded by 
the Institute, for which opportunity they, as an allied Society, 
were conscious of their indebtedness to the fine endowment 
the profession enjoyed through the Prize Scheme of the 
Institute and its educational ladder, which enabled the boy 
from the elementary school to obtain the highest architectural 
educational advantages. He hoped that the College of Art 
would soon be recognised by the R.I.B.A. for exemption. 
The President made interesting historical reference to the 
architects who had been responsible for the various Guildhalls 
in Hull as well as the present building. He recalled that the 
first Guildhall was erected at a cost of £120 and that the con- 
tract, specifications and quantities for the building were all 
comprised in a single document of one page. He made com- 
plimentary reference to Sir Edwin Cooper, A.R.A., the 
designer of the building in which the dinner was being held, 
and informed the company that the Royal Gold Medal was 
to be conferred upon that architect by the King 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
The dinner was held at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield, 

on 11 February, the attendance numbering about sixty, 

Mr. W. G. Buck, F.R.I.B.A., President, being in the chair. 

Mr. Francis Jones, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President R.I.B.A., 

representing the President of the Royal Institute, Sir Banister 

Fletcher, F.R.1I.B.A., F.S.A., F.S.I., who was unable to be 

present. Among others attending were the Lord Mayor 

(Alderman H. W. Jackson, LL.B.), the Master Cutler (Mr. 

P. B. Brown), the Vice-Chancellor of the University (Dr. 

A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, M.A., D.Litt.), Lt.-Col. H. K. 

Stephenson, D.S.O., Sir William Ellis, G.B.E., the President 

of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr. Ronald Matthews) and 

His Honour Judge Greene. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary of the R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
G. M. Eaton, F.R.I.B.A. (President of the Nottingham and 
Derby Architectural Society), were unavoidably prevented 
from attending. 

After the loyal toasts had been proposed by Mr. W. G. 
Buck, F.R.I.B.A., the President, Lt.-Col. Stephenson, pro- 
posing ‘‘ The City of Sheffield,” said that he thought from an 
architectural standpoint there was much to deplore in Sheffield, 
especially with regard to the post-war domestic architecture, 
but he also thought that Sheffield had much to be commended 
and that although the Royal Commission had condemned 
tramways, he did not think that any other city possessed a 
finer system of road transport. The speaker added that the 
trade of the country—in particular that of Shefheld—was at a 
very low ebb, but he was sufficiently optimistic to believe that 
sooner or later, rather sooner than later, Sheffield trade would 
revive and Paradise Lost would be Paradise Regained. 

The Lord Mayor, in responding, said that he was prepared 
at any time to take up the cudgels for Sheffield. He admitted 
that he was not particularly interested in architecture and that 
as a lawyer he was not supposed to know much about business 
or trade, but that he had managed in the course of his life to 
learn a little about the latter two. 
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The Master Cutler, who also responded, stated thor now 


steel was being used so largely for buildings it would erest 
architects to know steel was being produced in Sheffield which 
would probably outlast concrete and other present-day ‘uild- 
ing materials. He regretted that it was impossible the 


present time to expend money on good buildings. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University (Dr. A. W. Pi-kard- 
Cambridge, M.A., D.Litt.), who proposed the toast of * Th 
R.I.B.A. and the Allied Societies,”’ in a very interesting speech 
said that he had always been much interested in architecture, 
and in the course of many years at Oxford it had been his 
good fortune to know several well-known architects. The 
speaker also spoke of the lasting impression which bad archi- 
tecture made in civilisation, as these bad examples of building 
were at all times and for a long period of years constanth 
before people’s eyes, and it was regrettable that so many ugh 
small houses were being erected all over the count In 
conclusion, Dr. Pickard-Cambridge referred to the excellent 
work being done by Mr. Stephen Welsh, the Lecturer at the 
School of Architecture, which he said had now twenty full-time 
students. 

The toast was replied to by Mr. Francis Jones, F.R.1.B.A., 
Vice-President R.I.B.A., who, in alluding to the Lord Mayor’s 
remarks that he was not particularly interested in architecture, 
said that it was the fault of the Institute that the Lord Mayor 
was not interested and it was the fault of the profession ; the 
fault, however, lay not with the present generation but with its 
predecessors, who did not see that the City was properly town- 
planned. The Master Cutler, Mr. Jones said, had stated 
that architects were not interested in trade and went on to 
say that if the Lord Mayor had not any reason to be interested 
in architecture then architects had much more reason to be 
interested in trade; it was from trade that we architects exist, 
and it seemed to him an unhappy state of things that firms 
should put up buildings for trade anyhow or anywhere just to 
accommodate so many people. 

Mr. C. M. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A., replied on behalf of the 
Allied Societies. He recalled the origin of the Scheme of 
Alliance between the R.I.B.A. and the Provincial Societies 
commencing about the year 1890, and spoke of the results 
achieved thereby in raising the standard of modern architecture 
and increasing the public sense of its civic importance. He 
appealed for the co-operation of all practising architects in the 
organised activities of the Allied Societies in view of the many 
urgent problems likely to arise in the near future through the 
‘* Development’ proposals of the R.I.B.A. and the probable 
early passing of a Registration Act. 

The toast of ‘* The Guests ” was briefly proposed by Mr. J. 
Lancashire, L.R.I.B.A., Vice-President of the Society, it 
being replied to by Sir William Ellis, G.B.E., who said he 
thought there should be closer co-operation between the 
architect and the engineer. 

Colonel C. Hodgkinson (President of the Law Society), who 
responded, took the opportunity to express his admiration for 
the new premises of the Law Society recently erected by a firm 
of Sheffield architects. 


Notices 


THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING 

The Eleventh General Meeting of the Session 1930-3! 
will be held on Monday, 13 April 1931, at 8 p.m., for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting held on 
Monday, 16 March 1931; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ Modern Flats,” by 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]. 
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R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1931. 

‘he Annual Dinner will take place on Thursday, 21 
Mev 1931, in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn (by kind permission 
of ‘he Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn). Full particulars will 
be issued to members in due course. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
DUBLIN. 
17-20 JUNE 1931. 

‘he Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied Societies will take place 
at Dublin from 17 to 20 June 1931. ‘The Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland have in hand the preparation 
of a most attractive programme, and particulars will be 
issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all 
members of the Allied Societies, the Architectural 
Association, and the Association of Architects Surveyors 
and ‘Technical Assistants, are cordially invited to attend 
the Conference. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are 
urgently requested to arrange for their hotel accommoda- 
tion at the earliest possible dates so as to avoid the risk of 
disappointment. When communicating with Dublin 
hotels, please mention R.I.B.A. Conference, as a number 
of rooms have been specially reserved for members. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference have 
kindly furnished the following list of hotels, with 
charges :-— 


Bed and 

Breakfast Full 

per day. Board. 
Shelbourne Hotel ‘ .  I§/- 24/- 
Royal Hibernian Hotel .. -s «22/6 22 6 
Salthill Hotel, Monkstown .. 12/6 22,6 
Gresham Hotel .. Se >. «22/6 22/6 
Jury’s or Moira Hotels .. .. 10/6 18 /- 
Standard Hotel .. - « was 166 
Central Hotel a8 cn 4 9/- 16 6 
Wynn’s Hotel axa i is 86 15 6 
Ivanhoe Hotel sy = a 8/- 14/- 
Grosvenor Hotel on - 8 6 13 6 
County Hotel te ae -% 8/6 12 6 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
Tue LICENTIATE CLAss. 

The revised Bye-laws of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have received the approval of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council and applications may now be sent in for 
membership of the R.I.B.A. in the Licentiate Class. Full 
information and the necessary forms will be sent on appli- 
cation being made to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 11 May 
1931, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
18 April 1931. 
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LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section [V, Clause 4 (6) and (cit), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER 
USERS. 

Members are reminded that the National Association 
of Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, 
exists for the purpose of protecting the interests of 
consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water com- 
panies, etc., in connection with fittings are recommended 
to seek the advice of the Association. The address of the 
Association is 46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
PREPARATIONS. 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that information in the records of the 
Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, is freely 
available to any member of the architectural profession, 
and suggest that architects would be well advised, when 
considering the use of new materials and preparations of 
which they have had no previous experience, to apply to 
the director for any information he can impart regarding 
their properties and application, 


AMENDMENTS TO R.I.B.A. BYE-LAWS. 

We print below a copy of a notification that has been 
received from the Privy Council approving the Amend- 
ments to the Bye-laws of the R.I.B.A. that were passed 
by the General Body last year. 

AT THE CouNcIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL, 
The 23rd day of February 1931. 
By the Lords of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council. 

WuerEAas the Royal Institute of British Architects, has 
in exercise of the powers in that behalf conferred on it by 
the Supplemental Charter dated the 28th day of March, 
1887, by Resolution of the 15th December, 1930, made 
certain amendments to the Bye-laws of the said Institute 
numbered 15, 20, 21, 24, 28, 34, 35, 36, 38, 55, 64, 81 and 
83 ; which Resolution was confirmed on the 5th January, 
1931: 

AND WHEREAS by Article 33 of the said Supplemental 
Charter it is provided no Bye-laws shall be of any force or 
validity whatever unless and until they have been ap- 
proved by the Lords of the Council : 

AND WHEREAS the said amendments of Bye-laws have 
been submitted to the Lords of the Council for allowance : 








ZF 


Now, THEREFORE, Their Lordships, having taken the 
said amendments of Bye-laws into consideration, are 
pleased to allow the same as set forth in the Schedule to 
this Order. M. P. A. HANKEY. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


laws 10 and 11, 


In accordance with the terms of Bye- 
the following candidates for membership were elected at 
the Council Meeting held on Monday, 9 March, 1931. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 
BALDWIN : FRANK CONGER, Secretary, The American Institute 
of Architects (Washington, D.C., U.S.A.) 


AS FELLOWS (16 


HARRISON : EpitH GILLIAN (Mrs.) [A. 1924 
HARRISON: Harry Str. JOHN [A. 1918]. 
Jones: Evan Dantet [A. 1925]. (Pontardawe, Glam.) 


KENDALL : GEORGE ERNEST [A. 1899] 

Reip : ALEXANDER WILLIAM DowGLas [A. 1921 

and the following Licentiates who passed the qualifying exami- 

nation : 

ARCHIBALD: RICHARD JAMES. (Middlesbrough.) 

BAILEY : GERVASE. 

BAILEY : ALFRED GEORGE STAVELEY 

BARMAN : CHRISTIAN 

Bowers : ROBERT STEUART 

Cross : KENNETH MERVYN BASKERVILLE, M.A. Cantab 

FOLLETT: SYDNEY GEORGE. (Buenos Aires 

GREAVES : JOHN. 

KEWELL: JOHN ERNEST. (Manchester.) 

WATKIN : ERNEST TELLWRIGHT. (Burslem.) 

and the following Licentiate who qualified under Section IV, 

Clause 4, (c) it of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

Messer: Liueut.-CoLt. ARTHUR ALBERT, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Legion of Honour. 

AS ASSOCIATES (53). 

AITON : Miss Norau [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination. 

ANGLES : RoBERT EDWARD [Special Examination (Glouces- 
ter.) 

AYLWIN : JOHN NorMAN [Final]. 

BOWDEN : GORDON EVERARD [Final] 

BOWER : STEPHEN ERNEST Dykes [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. 

BowRrING : CHARLES CLIFFORD [Final (Chester.) 

Brown : THomas [Special Examination (Glasgow.) 

CAVEN : CHARLES ALEC [Final]. (Chester.) 

Cox: WILLIAM JOHN PATERSON [Final 


(Bournemouth.) 


(Battle 





Evans: Evan ArTHUR Epwarp [Final]. (Port Talbot.) 
FowLes: ALec JOHN [Final]. (Thundersley.) 
FRIZZELL : FREDERICK GEORGE [Final (Shenfield.) 
GALE: ARTHUR Harry [Final]. (Hornchurch 
P 1 five years’ course at the 


GIFFORD : ROBERT CLAUDE [Passed five yea 
Birmingham School of Architecture 
Final Examination]. (West Bromwich 

GILLETT : Miss MARGARET [Final]. 

GoppDARD: ALEC Norris [Final] 

HERMAN: Morton Earte [Passed 
School of Architecture, Universi 
from Final Examination] 

Hitts: James WILLIAM [Final]. (Edinburgh.) 

HoiMaNn: Epwarp [Special Examinatior 





Exempted from 


years’ course at the 
Sydney. Exempted 





(Sutton Cold- 


field.) 
HuMPHREY : WILLIAM Epwarp [Final]. (Long Eaton 
JACKSON : WILLIAM THEODOR [Final] 
JOHNSTON : ALAN Connor [Final]. (Cape Town 


Ket_ty : Howarp LAtrReENCE [Fina 
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Lewis: BriaAN BANNATYNE [Final]. 
LYNN-THOMPSON : WILLIAM [Final]. (Ilford.) 
McLean : RICHARD ARCHIBALD [Special Examination]. 


MADELEY : ROBERT GEORGE [Passed five years’ course he 


Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted 
Final Examination]. (Streetly, near Birmingham.) 

MAITLAND: JAmes [Final]. (Paisley.) 

\MIARSDEN : FRrep [Special Examination]. (Croydon.) 

MARSHALL: THOMAS LESLIE [Final]. (Gravesend.) 

Meep: Husert Lesvik [Final]. (Seven Kings.) 

MILLINGTON : CyriL RICHARD [Final]. 

Mitts : Miss Epona Mary Isasev [Passed five years’ cou: 
the School of Architecture, University of London 
Exempted from Final Examination]. (Hove.) 

NoriE: Muss DorotrHy MArRIon [Passed five years’ coui 
the School of Architecture, University of London 
Exempted from Final Examination]. (Camberley.) 

OaTLey : JAMES WILLIAM [Final]. 

Owen : Herbert [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpoo 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination.] (Wallasey.) 

PAYTON : ARTHUR GEORGE RepDveERs [Final]. (Solihull. 

Rocers: THomMAs Howarp [Passed five years’ course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. (Birmingham.) 

SARTAIN : SIDNEY Purtip [Final]. (Shepperton.) 

SAUNDERS : VICTOR CLARE LINDON [Final]. 

SCHOFIELD: JAMES ARTHUR [Final]. (Hayes.) 

Scott: Muss Betty [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion] 

SHAND: GeEoRGE SHAW [Passed five years’ course at the 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination]. (Glasgow.) 

SMITH : LEONARD BEDDALL [Final]. 

TAYLOR: WILLIAM Rosert HEcTor [Passed five years’ course 
at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. (Glasall.) 

THomas : THOMAS WyNNE [Final]. (Birmingham.) 

‘TURNBULL : JOHN [Special Examination]. (Montreal.) 

WAKEHAM : PHILIP OLIVER GEORGE [Final]. 

Warp: DupLtey Row Lanp [Passed five years’ course at the 
School of Architecture, University of Sydney. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination]. 

WHITE: EpMUND JULIAN [Final]. 

WILBOND: FRANCIS STANLEY [Final]. (Bristol.) 

Witkre: Davip ARCHIBALD [Final]. (Watford.) 

WiciraMs : Harotp Dovuc tas [Special Examination]. (Ket- 
tering.) 


AS LICENTIATES (99). 

ASHWORTH: BERTRAM. (Liverpool.) 
AysHFoRD: Haroip. (Thorpe Bay.) 
BAKER: HAROLD. 
BakER: Maurice. (Sheffield.) 
BARKER: RICHARD NEVILLE. (Lincoln) 
BARRIE : ALEXANDER CORBETT. (Dundee.) 
BowMaN: Haroip. (Oldham.) 
BROWN : CHARLES JOHN. (Norwich.) 
ByE: ALBERT. (West Bromwich.) 
CassE: WILLIAM CECIL. 
CHARITY: FREDERICK WILLIAM. (Cranford.) 
CLARK: GerorRGE GEorrREY. (Chaster Alley, near Basing- 

stoke.) 
CLARSON : CHARLES LAURENCE, M.C. (York.) 
Conway: Francis Ropert Atoysius (Belfast. 
Cook: Harry. (Paisley.) 
CorRKING: JAMES WILLIAM. (Gateshead.) 
CowLisHAW : GEORGE HENRY. (Nottingham.) 
CRABTREE: ENos JAMeEs. (Nelson.) 
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C .o.ME: JOHN STANLEY. (Wallington.) 

C: LPIN : Ewart GLADSTONE. 

Davies: ARTHUR THOMAS. 

D:rHaM: Major JOHN CHRISTOPHER. (Blackpool.) 
DICKINSON : CHARLES. (Manchester.) 

D:cuip: Ropert GEORGE ANDREW. (Belfast.) 
Excar: THomaAs Ropert. (Belfast.) 

EL_uiotr: REGINALD. (Banstead.) 

FRANKLAND: ERNEST. (Leigh.) 

GauL_t: HuGu. (Belfast.) 

GrORGE : GRANVILLE WALTER Henry. (Mlanchester.) 
GiLBerRT: Harotp WILLIAM. (Derby.) 

GiievEs : ROBERT MALCOLM Hayes. (Leicester.) 
GROVER : GEORGE FREDERICK. (Thorpe Bay.) 
GruNDY: Percy HERBERT. (Leicester.) 
HAMILTON : ANDREW. (Paisley.) 

Harpur: James Lewis. (Birmingham.) 
HarRIMAN : JOHN THOMAS. (Exeter.) 

HATFIELD: SAMUEL. (Manstfield.) 

HayNes: FrRaNcis CHARLES. (Loughborough.) 
Henson : CHARLES ARTHUR Epwarb. (Northampton.) 
Hick: ALLANSON. (Hull.) 

HiGGINBOTTOM : ANTHONY JOHN. (Nottingham.) 
Hitt: FRANK. 

Hitt: THomas. (Bury.) 

HoLLoway : CLARENCE ERNEsT. (Edgware.) 
HoocrerP : JOHN ALBERT, D.F.C. (Nairobi.) 
HorpcrRaFT: Ropert GeorGce. (Dublin.) 


JacksON : JosEPH Pysus. (Hartford.) 
JoHNSON : Vicror LLoyp. 
KNowWLes : Haro_p. (Crewe.) 


Lanc: Ernest ARTHUR. (Beverley.) 
LANGLEY: FRANK Henry. (Leicester.) 
Leep: JAMES CONSTABLE. (Oxford.) 
Lewis: JOHN NorMAN. (Liverpool.) 
LippLE: EpWIN JOSEPH. 

Lowe: Rospert WILLIAM. (Dundee.) 
MAcRAE: JAMES. 

\IARSHALL: PERCY HERBERT. (Bournemouth.) 
MIAYNARD: ARTHUR. (Manchester.) 
\Icapows : FRANK ALAN. (Oldham.) 
\IipDLEYON : JOHN ELwis. (King’s Lynn.) 


MITCHELL: GEORGE BENNETT, M.B.E., D.L., J.P., F.S.I. 


(Aberdeen.) 
Moore: ARCHIBALD ARTHUR CULPEPER. (Blackpool.) 
MorGAN : Cyrit FAULKNER. 
\Iloss : HarRoLp BARDSLEY 
NEWTON : STANLEY HuGo. (Burnley.) 
O'NEILL: GorpDon. (Belfast.) 
OsBORNE : GEORGE JOSEPH. (Dublin.) 
PARKER: HAROLD HERBERT. (Cambridge.) 
PecoRINI: WILLIAM AMBROGIO. (Liverpool.) 
Pike: Maurice WuiTe. (Leicester.) 
Prarr: Harry. (Burnley.) 
POLLARD: JOHN. (Middleton.) 
PULLAN : BERNARD STRACHAN. (Harrogate.) 
PULLEN : ALBERT. (Shanghai.) 
Rar: THomas. (Wolverhampton.) 
RAYNER: CecIL GorDON. (Newmarket.) 
Rerp : RoBerT STIRLING. (Edinburgh.) 
REYNOLDS : JOHN JosePH. (Dublin.) 
RicBpy: LEONARD. (Southport.) 
RoGers : RICHARD ALFRED. (Newton Abbot.) 
Ross: LAuNceLot HuGu, M.C. (Glasgow.) 


(Leyland.) 


scotr: THomas. (Lagos.) 

SEXTON : GEORGE WILLIAM FRANCIS. 

SHaw: Epwarp Denis Gorpon. (Edgware.) 
SMiTH: ErNest Epwarp Dovuctas. (Liverpool.) 
S\uTH : STANLEY WILLIAM 
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SOUTHCOMBE: JOHN CHARLES. (Barnstaple.) 

STEVENS : HarTLEY JAMEs. (Bristol.) 

STILLMAN: CyrIL WALLYN MARSHALL. (Shaldon, near 
Teignmouth.) 

TayLoR: LAURENCE WALTON. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 

TERNAN : ALFRED WILLIAM MANSELL, B.A. (Dublin.) 

TILLey : Percy FREDERICK. (Leicester.) 

VICKERY : RAYMOND MILToN, P.A.S.I. (Bournville.) 

WAKELY: WILLIAM JOHN. (Portsmouth.) 

WaLsH: JAMES JOSEPH. (Dublin.) 

WARD: FREDERICK JOHN. 

Watson : GEORGE Patrick Houston, F.S.A. Scot. (Edin- 
burgh.) 

Wuite: JamMes RicHarDsON. (Northallerton.) 

Woop: Watrace. (Wolverhampton.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION 13 APRIL, 1931 


In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 
an election of candidates for membership will take place 
at the Council Meeting to be held on Monday, 13 April 
1931. ‘The names and addresses of the candidates, 
with the names of their proposers, found by the Council 
to be eligible and qualified in accordance with the Charte1 
ind Bye-laws, are herewith published for the informa- 
tion of members. Notice of any 
communication respecting them must be sent to the 
Secretary, R.1.B.A., not later than ‘Tuesday, 31 March 


objection or other 


1Q31 
AS FELLOWS (7) 

ALLEN: Francis Henry [A4. 1900] 26 Abington Street, 
Northampton ; ‘Southlands,” ‘Tallington Avenue, 
Northampton. Proposed by J. A. Gotch, Sidney F. 
Harris and R. J. Williams. 

CRUICKSHANK: HERBERT WILLIAM [4. 1920], 18 Booth 
Street, Manchester; 32, Elmfield Road, Stockport. 
Proposed by Francis Jones, Dr. Perey 5. Worthington and 
J. Hubert Worthington. 

DAWBARN : GRAHAM RICHARDS, M.A. Cantab. [A4. 1921], 68, 
Regents Park Road, N.W.1. Proposed by J. Murray 
Easton, E. Stanley Hall and C. H. James. 

LOWETH : SIDNEY HAROLD [4. 1915, Architect’s Department, 
Kent County Council, Springfield, Maidstone; The 
New Bothy, Mote Park, Maidstone, Kent. Proposed 
by Harry W. Ford, G. Topham Forrest and Alfred C. 
Bossom. 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualifying 

Examination :— 

CLAYTON : JosHua, P.A.S.I., High Row Chambers, Darlington; 
189 Coniscliffe Road, Darlington. Proposed by Thomas 
R. Milburn, Frederick Clark, and R. Ridley Kitching 

LANDSTEIN : RUDOLPH ARTHUR, Architectural Department, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool; 36, Beresford Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. Proposed by T. Taliesin Rees, 
F. B. Hobbs and Leonard Barnish. 

Overy: CHARLES Ranpb, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Proposed 
by Harold E. Henderson, R. Stanley Cobb and William 
Dunn 

AS ASSOCIATES (17) 

BarRTLETT: CyriL JoHN [Passed five vears’ course at the 
Welsh School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 26, Lewis Street, Canton, Cardiff. Pro- 
posed by W. Goodchild, 5 i Alwyn Lloyd and Percy 
lhomas. 

3EATTIE: Mss IsopeL HoGG Kerr [Passed five years’ course 
at the Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 
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Lockerbie, 


Charles D. 


Final Examination], Monraive, Middlebie, 
Dumfriesshire. Proposed by Jno Begg, 
Carus-Wilson and F. C. Mears. 

Dark: FRANK WILLIAM [Final], 54 Hornsey Rise, N.19. 
Proposed by Thos. Wallis, William A. Pite and Hubert 
M. Fairweather. 

Doran: Patrick JosEPH [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 7 Clifton Avenue, Wembley 
Hill, Middlesex. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, 
Professor Lionel B. Budden and Patrick 
Abercrombie. 

GEENS : ANTOINE ENGLEBERT [Final], Regent Chambers, 15 
Westover Road, Bournemouth. Proposed by Henry 
R. Collins, W. J. Mountain and A. Edward Shervey. 

Goop: NorRMAN Dovuc.tas [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination], Thessalia, Appian Way, Dublin. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and Thos. 
S. Tait. 

Hem: Gorvon [Final), 36 Dale Street, Liverpool; 199 
Deansgate, Manchester ; Le opold Road, Waterloo, Liver- 
pool. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie and Professor Lionel B. Budden 

McDonaLp: DoNaLp CALverT [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination], ‘*‘ Blinkbonnie,’” 203 North Ridge Road, 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Louis de Soissons and J. Murray Easton. 

McMorran: Donatp Hanks [Final], 34 Butler Avenue, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. Proposed by Horace Farquharson, 
Sidney K. Greenslade and E. Vincent Harris 

MAITLAND: RALPH WALDO [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination], 20 Buckland Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Proposed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and 
C. H. James. 

Maxwe_t: Herries STIRLING, B. Arch. McGill [Passed five 
years’ course at McGill University, Montreal. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 3480 Peel Street, Montreal. 
Proposed by Philip J. Turner, Professor Ramsay Traquair 
and Percy E. Nobbs. 

Murray: Enric [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination], 483 Mather Avenue, Allerton, Liverpool. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor Lionel B. 
Budden and Frank Rimmington. 

SANDERSON : JOHN KENYON MARTINDALE [Passed five years’ 
course at the School of Architecture, University College, 
London. Exempted from Final Examination], 71, 
Marchmont Street, W.C.1. Proposed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, C. H. B. Quennell and Professor 
S. D. Adshead. 

SEIN: MauNnG Twn [Passed five years’ course at the Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
61, Finborough Road, S.W.10. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, J. Murray Easton and Thos. S. Tait. 

STEEL: Epwarp Danson [Passed five years’ course at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Exempted from Final Examination], Kirby Gate, North- 
wood, Middlesex. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richard- 
son, A. Bulloch and L. G. Ekins 

THAN : On [Special Examination], 17 Kokine Road, Rangoon, 
Burma. Proposed by the Council under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (d). 

WILLIAMS : RICHARD ALLPorRT, B. Arch. Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at the Liverpool University School of 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], Mill- 
mead, Willaston, Birkenhead. Proposed by Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Sir Herbert Baker and Arthur J. Davis. 


Professor 
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AS LICENTIATES (134) 
James HamiLton, P.A.S.I., 38 Bedford }).ice, 
‘“* Highwoods,’’ Hurst View Road, Cro! am, 


ANDERSON : 
Wir: 


Croydon. Proposed by John Kirkland, Georg. A, 
Mitchell and J. M. Sheppard. 
ANNAKIN: ARTHUR BERTIE, Borough Engineer’s (lice, 


I 


Crossley Street, Halifax; 2 Tower View, Warley !.oad, 
Halifax. Proposed by Joseph F. Walsh, J. A fred 
Fletcher and Eric Morley. 

BARBER: FREDERICK, Bank Chambers, 4 Market ! lace, 
Kingston-on-Thames ; The Cedars Cottage, Portsn outh 
Road, Surbiton, Surrey. Proposed by A. H. J. nes, 
A. Jessop Hardwick and Stanley P. Anderson. 

BEGLEY: WILLIAM WALTER, London County Council, 
Architects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1 : 30 Rylandes 
Road, Croham Heights, Selsdon, Surrey. Proposed 
by G. Topham Forrest, Sir Charles A. Nicholson and 
F. E. Mennie. 

BEVERIDGE: 'THOMAS JOHNSTON, 248 West George Street, 
Glasgow; 5 Grenville Drive, Cambuslang. Proposed 
by T. Harold Hughes, John Watson and Thomas L. 
Taylor. 

Black: ALEXANDER, 19 Diamond Street, Aberdeen; 2 
Stafford Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by William E 
Gauld, James B. Nicol and Clement George. 

BLADON : JOHN Epwarp, 16 Albert Buildings, 12 Preesons 
Row, Liverpool; ‘* Nerquis,’”’ Ford Road, Upton, near 
Birkenhead. Proposed by E. Bertram Kirby, Gilbert 
Fraser and Duncan A. Campbell. 

BROADHEAD: Albert Reginald, County Land Agent’s Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Wakefield ; The Jeffreys, East Ards- 
ley, Wakefield. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Brown : ErNEsT OsMAN, The Homestead, Wimborne Road, 
Broadstone, Dorset. Proposed by Herbert Kendall, 
T. Stevens and Edward F. Knight. 

BUCKINGHAM: GILBERT JOSEPH, 26 Austin Friars, E.C.2; 
Roseleigh, Pelham Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. Proposed 
by J. M. Sheppard, Heaton Comyn and Arthur J. Driver. 

BUCKNOLE: Epwarp Ha.ietr, London County Council, 
Architects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1 ; 12 Manor 
Gardens, S.W.20. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
Howard Robertson and J. Murray Easton. 

BUTCHER: REGINALD Francis, London County Council, 
Architects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1; 223 
Watling Avenue, Edgware. Proposed by A. S. G. Butler, 
W. T. Sadler and E. Hadden Parkes. 

BUTLER: ALFRED REGINALD, Central Chambers, High Street 
Tonbridge; ‘‘ Holgale.”’ Bidborough, Kent. Proposed 
by Henry Elwig, and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the South-Eastern Society of Architects under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Capsticks : THOMAS, c/o Messrs. Woolfall and Eccles, 60 
Castle Street, Liverpool ; 36 Tynwald Hill, Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool. Proposed by T. E. Eccles, D. G. McIntosh 
and Frank Rimmington. 

CAVANAGH: LEONARD FRANCIS, Engineering Department, 
Sudan Government Railways, Atbara, Sudan; Proposed 
by M.N. Castello, Digby L. Solomon and H. R. Goodrham. 

CHISHOLM: JOHN GRANT, 15 Union Street, Inverness ; 
4 Friars Place, Inverness. Proposed by D. Matheson, 
W. J. Taylor and John Wittet. 

Coates: Haro_p FReEpERICK, Council Offices, Sunbury-on- 
Thames ; Church Villa, Sunbury-on-Thames. Proposed 
by Professor S. D. Adshead, Horace C. Fread and A. R 
Conder. 

Cooke: Isaac, London County Council, Architects’ Depart- 
ment, County Hall, S.E.1; 19 Waddon Court Road, 
Waddon, Surrey. Proposed by Rob. Robertson, W. F. 
Riley and Charles W. Harris. 


. 
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Coo: R: KENNETH JAMEs, 212 Old Christchurch Road, 
sournemouth, ‘‘ Hollyhurst,’’ West Hill Road, Bourne- 
jouth. Proposed by James Allner, J. Arthur Smith and 
\. Leonard Roberts. 

Dav es: JoHN Gorpbon, co Messrs. J. and J. Colman, Ltd., 
Carrow Works, Norwich ; 7 De Hague Road, Earlham, 
Norwich. Proposed by Stanley J. Wearing, Ernest H. 
Buckingham and Eric W. B. Scott. 

Dawson: Ernest, F.S.I., 49 Deansgate, Manchester: 103 
Shipley Fields Road, Frizinghall, Bradford. Proposed 
»y Isaac Taylor and the President and Hon. Secretary 
it the Manchester Society of Architects under the pro- 
isions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Deaxe: Humpury, Victor House, Portman Square, W.1 ; 
39 Upper George Street, W.1. Proposed by Darcy 
Braddell, Sir Banister Fletcher and Oswald P. Milne. 

DEARDEN : ARNOLD Rosrnson, c/o Messrs. Boots’ Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham ; Luddendin, Park 
Road, Chilwell, Notts. Proposed by F. W. C. Gregory, 
\. Nelson Bromley and John Woollatt. 

Dor: AtvBERT THOoMas, c/o Messrs. Chas. Smith and Son, 
164 Friar Street, Reading ; 74 Liverpool Road, Reading. 
Proposed by T. Talfourd Cumming and the President 
ind Hon. Secretary of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Downe: Wr_iiamM ArTHUR, 28 Adela Avenue, New Malden, 
Surrey. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, C. 
Lovett Gill and A. Bulloch. 

DUNCAN : SAMUEL EpwIn, c 0 Messrs.W.N.Thomson and Co., 
$7 Constitution Street, Leith; 5 Vivian Terrace, Davidson's 
Mains, Edinburgh. Proposed by Sir G. Washington 
Browne, and the President and Secretary of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association under the provisions of Bye-law 
3 (a). 

Duncan: THomAs Victor, co H.M. Office of Works, 76 
Newton Street, Manchester; 43 Auburn Road, Old 
Trafford, Manchester. Proposed by Isaac Taylor and 
the President and Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 
Society of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 
3 (a). 

EaspALE: Ropert GEOFFREY, P.A.S.I., County Chambers, 
Castleford ; ‘‘ The Poplars,’’ Ferrybridge Road, Castle- 
ford. Proposed by Eric Morley and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the West Yorkshire Society of Archi- 
tects under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

ELLsTON : RatpH Ho.wpen, c/o C.W.S., Ltd., Building 
Department ; Broughton Lane, Manchester ; ‘*‘ Rylstone,”’ 
Manchester New Road, Besses o’ th’ Barn, Whitefield, 
near Manchester. Proposed by Saml. Taylor and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Society 
of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

EuNsoN : ALEXANDER, C/o Messrs. Mitchells and Butlers, Ltd.. 
Cape Hill, Smethwick; 37 Cadbury Road, Moseley, 
Birmingham. Proposed by J. Percy Clark and the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Evans : GERALD, Town Hall, Kensington, W.8 ; 10 Braywood 
Avenue, Egham, Surrey. Proposed by G. Gordon 
Stanham, George Elkington and J. T. Saunders. 

FITzGERALD : ARTHUR SHIELDS, c,o Messrs. Smart, Stewart 
and Mitchell, 40 Tay Street, Perth; 11, Florence Place, 
Perth. Proposed by J. Donald Mills, Godfrey Shepherd 
and D. A. Stewart. 

FLoyp : ARTHUR, London County Council Architects’ Depart- 
ment, County Hall, S.E.1; Freshford, St. James’s Road, 
Purley, Surrey. Proposed by Rob. Robertson, E. P. 
Wheeler and E. Hadden Parkes. 

FrRaNkKs : HERBERT WILLIAM, London County Council, Archi- 
tects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1.; 61 Brockley 
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Grove, Crofton Park, S.E.4. Proposed by Rob. Robert 
son, E. P. Wheeler and E. Hadden Parkes. 

GALLANNAUGH : BERTRAM WILLIAM LEONARD, 3, § and 7 Old 
Queen Street, S.W.1 ; 16 Sandy Lane South, Wallington, 
Surrey. Proposed by W. Lee Clarke, Herbert O. Ellis 
and Fredk. J. Wills. 

GARDNER: ALEXANDER BUCHANAN, Municipal Offices, 11 
Broad Street, Aberdeen; 14 Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. 
Proposed by W. L. Duncan, Robt. G. Wilson, jun., and 
Clement George. 

GayTON : HERBERT JOHNSON, c 0 Messrs. P. Phipps and Co., 
8 Gold Street, Northampton; 12A York Road, North- 
ampton. Proposed by Herbert Norman, Sidney F. 
Harris, and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Gi_L: Lestie MacDona.Lp, 1 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.4. ; 
West Wittering, Chichester, Sussex. Proposed by John 
L. Denman and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
South-Eastern Society of Architects under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (a). 

GoLpiE: LANCELOT LYTTELTON, 41A, Pulteney Street, Bath. 
Proposed by Sir George H. Oatley, W. S. Skinner an. 
G. C. Lawrence. 

GRIFFITHS : FREDERICK ROWLAND, City Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Cardiff ; ‘* Westerman,”’ Philog Road, Whitchurch 
Cardiff. Proposed by William Eaton, Percy Thomas and 
T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

Ha.titey: Davin, co Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, 16 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow ; Huntingdon, Bridge of 
Allan, Stirlingshire. Proposed by John Stewart, George 
Andrew Paterson and John Watson. 

Ham: WILLIAM Francis RAWLE, 5 Bedford Circus, Exeter ; 
4 College Road, Exeter. Proposed by E. Kemeys Jenkin 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3 (a) 

Harpy : GEORGE BripGEs, c/o Hyde House, 9 Princes Square, 
W.2. Proposed by Lieut.-Colonel Edward J. Bridges, 
Oswald A. Bridges and F. T. Penty. 

HarTLEY : CHARLES, 128, Buxton Road, Stockport, Cheshire. 
Proposed by the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
Manchester Society of Architects under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3 (a), and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

HarTLEY: JAMES EveRETT, Swadford Chambers, Skipton, 
Yorks; Craven Tor, Skipton, Yorks. Proposed by C. 
Ernest Elcock, W. Carby Hall and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

HATTRELL : WALTER STANLEY, I Queen’s Road, Coventry ; 
Abbey Hotel, Kenilworth. Proposed by Edward Hastie, 
Frank M. Elgood and H. Guy Holt. 

Hems_ey: Haro_tp Lymsery, National Provincial Bank, 15 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ; 132A Golders Green Road, N.W.11. 
Proposed by F. C. R. Palmer, W. F.C. Holden and Herbert 
A. Welch. 

HILi_ : JoHN Rawortu, Morley House, 314-322 Regent Street, 
W.1; “‘ June Cottage,’’ Fair Oak Lane, Oxshott, Surrey. 
Proposed by Leonard A. Culliford, C. Cowles-Voysey 
and J. And. Minty. 

HOoLvieR : JOHN HERBERT, 27 Queen Square, Bath ; 39 Green 
Park, Bath. Proposed by Mowbray A. Green, W. 5. 
Skinner and Arthur J. Pictor. 

Hooper: ARTHUR Henry, P.A.S.I., Bristol Corporation 
Housing Department, 51 Prince Street, Bristol ; 15 Sefton 
Park Road, Ashley Down, Bristol. Proposed by C. F. W. 
Dening, W. J. Stenner and B. F. G. Wakefield. 

HucHes: JoHN Lewis, 44 Shirley Road, Roath, Cardiff. 
Proposed by William Eaton and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

JEFFERY : THOMAS EpwarbD, c/o Messrs.P.Phipps and Co., Ltd. 














3 
Estate Department, 8 Gold Street, Northampton; 230 
Abington Avenue, upton. Proposed by Herbert 
Norman, Sidney F. and applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d) 
Jewson : Norman, M.A., 64 Dyer Street, Cirencester, Glos.; 


Sapperton, Cirencester, Glos. Proposed by Herbert G. 
Ibberson, H. Stratton Davis and T. P. Figgis. 
JoHNSON: WILLIAM ALBERT, c/o C.W.S., Ltd., 1 Balloon 
: Street, Manchester ; 89 Beech Road, Cale Green, Stock- 
port. Proposed by Paul Ogden and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 5 of Architects 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 ( 




















JOHNSTON : WALTER, Town Hall, Durham; 114, Musgrave 

; Gardens, Durham City Proposed W. T. Jones and 
the President and Hon. Secretar f the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Jones: JOHN Merton, St. Mar Char Monk Street, 

‘ Abergavenny, Monmouthshire ; T1 Homestead, near 
Abergavenny, Monmouthshit Proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel E. H. Fawckner, Henry Budgen and the President 
and Hon. Secretary of the South Wa Institute of Archi- 
tects under the provis! f Bye-law 3 (a 

Tones: Maurice WILLIAM, Midland Bank Chambers, Wor- 

~  cester; Doverdale Rectory, St Worcestershire 
Applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 

Jones: ReGinatp Lucas, M.( Bank Chambers, 

: Newcastle-under-Lym« W 1 I} \venue, Harp- 
field Estate, Stoke-on-Trent. Prop¢ iby R. T. Longden, 
Elijah Jones and J. H. Beckett. 

Kapapia: Prsronjt PHtRoJSHAH, MI hai Building, 43 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bo Gagrat’s Build 
View,’’ Worlee, Bomb 18. Proposed by D 
burn, Burjor S. J. As nd Munchershah N. Ch 

Kinc: WILLIAM JAMES, 5 Great James Street, Bedf 
W.C.1; 29 North Er Ro N.W.11 Pr 
John E. Yerbury, Edgar S. Ur d and He 
Welch 

Lewis: ARTHUR WILLIAM, United A ( Ltd. (Chief 
Engineer's Office), lr Shandor Allerton Road, 
Mossley Hill, Liverpoo Proposed [. F. Shepheard, 
Duncan A. Campbell and Prof r Patrick Abercrombie. 

Lioyp : NATHANIEL, O.B.E., F.S.A., ¢ Dixter, North 
Sussex. Proposed by Oswald P. Milne, E. Guy Dawber 
and Professor C. H. Reill 

Lomer: Ernest CEciL, 6 Portland Terrace, Southampton ; 
176 Wilton Road, Southampton. Proposed by Ingalton 
Sanders, J. Arthur Smith and A. Leonard Roberts. 

MacKEeNziE: ALEXANDER,c/o Me B haw Gass and Hope, 
Bolton ; 4 Fountains Avenue, nge Moor, Bolton. 
Proposed by John Bradshaw Gass and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Society of Architects 
under the provisions of Bye-] 3 ( 

McNas: JOHN, Education Department, 129 Bath Street, 
Glasgow ; 82 Norse Road, Glasgo W.4 Proposed by 
Colin Sinclair, Geo. A. Be ell and John Watson 

MIARSHALI Horace Cecit, M.A., 4 Clare Road, Cambridge 
Proposed by Theodore | H. C. Hugl and H. H 
Dunn. 

Massey : Percy GEORGE, ¢ Wm. H. Overton, Esq., 38-39 
West Street, Bright Bishopston 145 Ditchling 
Road, Brighton, Su . Proposed by W H. Overton, 
Peter D. Stonham and Thomas Garret 

MERCER: JOHN FREDERICK LEEs, ¢ lessrs. Boot’s Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingha1 26 Devonshire 
Crescent, Sherwood, Nottinghat \pplving for nomi- 
nation by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 
3 (da). 

METHUEN : Hon. ANTHONY Patt, High Street, Corsham ; 


Ivv House, Corsham, Wilts Proposed by Sir Harold 
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Brakspear and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
Wilts and Dorset Society of Architects under th» pro. 
visions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Moore: ‘THomas, F.S.1., Vice-President-in-Chief, Institute 
of South African Architects, 31-36 Connaught Buildings 
St. Andrew’s Street, Pretoria; 303 Eastwood Street. 
Pretoria, South Africa. Proposed by J. S. Cleland 
Robert Howden and Allen Wilson. 

MorGan : WYNDHAM Ruys, c/o Harry Teather, Esq., Andrew's 
Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff; 25 Cowbridge Road, 
Pontyclun, Glam. Proposed by Harry Teather, Perc, 
Thomas and T. Alwyn Lloyd 

Morey : Haro_tp Hupson, City Engineer’s Office, Gi lhall, 
Nottingham ; ‘‘ Doarley,’? Derby Road, Beeston, Notts, 
Proposed by George M. Eaton, H. Alderman Dickman 
and John Woollatt. 

Morris: Cyril Ernest, 13 Gray’s Inn Square, W.( 44 
Bedford Row, W.C.1; 70 Temple Sheen Road, East 
Sheen, 5.W.14. Proposed by W. F. C. Holden, F. C. R 
Palmer and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Morris : DouGLas EpwarD GEORGE, 27 Queen Square, Bath: 
6 Clarence Street, Hedgemead, Bath. Propos i by 
Mowbray A. Green, Arthur J. Pictor and Alfred J. Taylor, 

MULVANEY JoHN Leo, c o Nigerian Government Railway, 
Nigeria ; Ebute Melta, Nigeria. Proposed by J. T. 
Saunders and applying for nomination by the Counc 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 


Munpy: GeorGE ‘THEOPHILOUs, P.A.S.I., 23 King Street, 
Nottingham ; 77 Stockhill Lane, Old Basford, Notting 
ham. Proposed by H. Alderman Dickman, John Woollatt 
and George M. Eaton. 

NEWTON : FRANK, Borough Architect’s Department, Hudders- 


field ; 39 Imperial Road, Edgerton, Huddersfield. Pro- 
posed by G. Hanson Sale, D. A. Beveridge and W. H. 
Ansell. 

NICOLI ALFRED Doric, London County Council, Architects’ 
Department, County Hall, S.E.1 ; ‘ Craigower,”’ Eastcote 
Road, Ruislip, Middlesex. Proposed by E. P. Wheeler, 
Rob. Robertson and W. T. Sadler. 

PARKER: ‘THOMAS Fort, 9 The Crescent, Wisbech, Cambs; 
4 Clarkson Avenue, Wisbech, Cambs. Proposed by W. 
St. Leger Crowley, J. Laurie Carnell and Theodore Fyfe. 

PARKIN: LEONARD, c'o J. T. Blackwell, Esq., Gold Street 
Chambers, Kettering ; 22 Naseby Road, Kettering. Pro- 
posed by Charles Riddey, R. J. Williams and Basil (¢ 
Deacon. 

PARKINSON : GEORGE, 2 Grimshaw Street, Burnley; Holin- 
rook, Simonstone. Proposed by Saml. Taylor and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Society 
of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a) 

PARRISH: JOHN PALEy, ** Woodgarth,’’ Broad Road, Sale; 
Proposed by Robt. J. McBeath and the President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Society of Architects 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

EART: VicroR Hosarr Benson, Borough Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, 5, Castle Street, High Wycombe; ‘‘ Gunton,” 
Rectory Avenue, High Wycombe. Proposed by F. R. B. 
Haward, Ernest H. Buckingham and J. L. Carnell. 

PEDLEY ERNEST WILLIAM, 23 St. James’s Street, Derby; 
East Avenue, Mickleover, Derby. Proposed by T. H. 

Thorpe and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

NDLETON : WicLiiaM, High Street, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
‘** Highfield,’ Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. Proposed 
by R. 'T. Longden, J. H. Beckett and Wm. Campbell 

PHIPPs: ALFRED STANLEY, 39 London Road, 

* Highbury,” Lutterworth Road, Leicester. Proposed 
by W. 3: Prince and the President and Hon. Secretar 


Leicester ; 
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the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects 
u.der the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

PIKE: (3ETHIN WILLIAM Roberts, c o Arthur W. Worrall, Esq., 
8, North Street, Wolverhampton; 4 Birchfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. Proposed by C. W. D. Joynson and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

PoRTEUS: FREDERICK WILLIAM, 9 Museum Street, York; 3 
Milton Terrace, York. Proposed by F. T. Penty, 
Chas. H. E. Bridgen and G. Dudley Harbron. 

RALPH : SypNEY Maurice, P.A.S.I., County Architect’s 
Department, West Sussex County Council, North Street, 
Chichester; ‘“‘ Killarney,” 14 Preston Road, North End, 
Portsmouth. Proposed by Haydn P. Roberts, W. N. 
Robinson and C. H. Strange. 

RaNDLE: GEORGE, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 116 High Street, 
Smethwick ; 76 Vicarage Road, Smethwick. Proposed 
by John B. Surman and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Birmingham Architectural Association under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

RaNGER: EpcGar, 9 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1; Long Barn, 
Broadstairs. Proposed by Arnold Silcock and the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary of the South-Eastern Society 
of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

RAVENHILL : FREDERICK CHARLES, 19 Eastgate Street, Glou- 
cester, and 14 Bloomfield Road, Gloucester. Proposed by 
H. Stratton Davis, Thos. Falconer and Thomas Overbury. 

ResTALL-GARDINER : RatpH, Municipality, Singapore ; 
Sentosa, Singapore. Proposed by Major P. Hubert 
Keys, A. Gordon and Howard Robertson. 

RICHARDSON:  LuTHER, The Hill, Langport; Milestone 
Cottage, Portway, Langport, Somerset. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3 (d). 

RickABy : FRANCIS RayMOND, Town Hall, Scarborough ; 
Mostyn Mere, Westbourne Road, Scarborough. Pro- 
posed by J. Stuart Syme, G. Dudley Harbron, Frederick J. 
Horth and Chas. H. E. Bridgen. 

ROBERTS : WALTER WILLIAM, c/o Messrs. Haynes, Johnson and 
Ebbs, 95A High Street, Winchester, Hants; ‘“* Feock,” 
Havelock Road, Maidenhead, Berks. Proposed by 
Frank Woods and the President and Hon. Secretary of 
the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Roop: BurRNELL Husert TREBARTHA, Hampshire House, 
The Square, Bournemouth; ‘ Trebartha,’’ Sandbanks 
Road, Parkstone, Dorset. Proposed by J. J. Joass, J. 
Arthur Smith and A. Leonard Roberts. 

Ross: JOHN ALISTAIR, Queensgate Chambers, Inverness ; 
Nessdale, Inverness. Proposed by Geo. A. Boswell 
and the President and Secretary of the Royai Incorpora- 
tion of Architects in Scotland under the provisions of 
Bye-law 3 (a). 

Rumspy : WALTER SAMUEL, P.A.S.I., Hampshire House, The 
Square, Bournemouth ; Little Garth, Brudenell Avenue, 
Parkstone-on-Sea, Dorset. Proposed by J. J. Joass, J. 
Arthur Smith and A. Leonard Roberts. 

RusseELL : PercrvAL GEorGE, Shire Hall, Cambridge; St. 
Peter’s, The Crescent, Impington, Cambridge. Proposed 
by Chas. F. Ward, Percy Thomas and Lt.-Col. E. H. 
Fawckner. 

SCARBOROUGH : HARRY ERNEST, 22 Lowther Street, Carlisle ; 
45 Petteril Street, Carlisle. Proposed by T. Taylor 
Scott, J. H. Martindale and applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

SCHUMANN: CARL GEORG JOHN Lupwic, London County 
Council, Architects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1 ; 
‘““ Glendale,’”’ Addington Drive, North Finchley, N.12. 
Proposed by Rob. Robertson, W. T. Sadler and Fredk. R. 
Hiorns. 
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Scotr: FRepERICK, City Surveyor’s Office, Carlisle; 84 
Richardson Road, Longsowerby, Carlisle. Proposed by 
Geo. H. Gray,*J. Wilson Hays and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

SERVANT: WILLIAM JOHN DANIEL, 139 Hammersmith Road, 
Kensington, W.14; 43 Amwell Street, E.C. Proposed 
by Thos. Wallis, Fred. J. Wills and Arthur Crow. 

SHERMAN: JOHN ALBERT, 9 Northgate Street, Ipswich ; 
Undercliff Road East, Felixstowe. Proposed by E. Thos. 
Johns and applying for nomination by the Council under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

SHERWOOD: Capt. Harry, East Ashling, near Chichester. 
Proposed by Oliver Hill and applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

SIMPKIN: WALTER, City Engineer and Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment, The Guildhall, Nottingham; 1 Oxton Avenue, 
Sherwood, Nottingham. Proposed by P. W. Hathaway, 
R. Hermon Crook and Cyril F. W. Haseldine. 

SKILLING: Rospert Scott, London County Council, Archi- 
tects’ Department, County Hall, S.E1; 63 Schubert 
Road, East Putney, S.W.15. Proposed by Rob. Robert- 
son, E. P. Wheeler and E. Hadden Parkes. 

SLATER: WILLIAM Henry, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Holy- 
head; 49 Market Street, Holyhead. Proposed by 
Richard Hall, G. A. Humphreys and E. Whitfield Burnett. 

SMITH: ERNEST Morris, 6 Queen Street, Scarborough ; 37 
Eastborough, Scarborough. Propesed by William Led- 
sham Dolman and applying for nomination by the Council 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

SMITH: JOSEPH ARTHUR, District Engineer’s Office, L.M.S. 
Railway, Inverness ; Claremont, Kenneth Street, Inver- 
ness. Proposed by John Wittet, D. Matheson and 
W. Jj. Taylor. 

SmitTH: Stuart VeEitcH, Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract ; 
** Annandale,’”’ Ackworth Road, Pontefract, Yorks. Pro- 
posed by John M. Bowie, John Keppie and Jno. Stuart. 

SmitH: THOMAS Epcar, 4 Park Place, Cardiff; Quedgely, 
Cyn Coed Road, Cardiff. Proposed by Harry Teather 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects under the provisions of Bye-law 
3 (a). 

Swan: CHARLES ANDREW RopBINson, Municipal Buildings, 
Dale Street, Liverpool; 46 Dudlow Lane, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. Proposed by Duncan A. Campbell, E. Bertram 
Kirby and Herbert J. Rowse. 

TANNER: STANLEY THOMAS, Air Ministry, W. and B. Depart- 
ment, Royal Air Force Base, Singapore. Proposed by 
Harry Teather, Percy Thomas and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

THomas: Epwarp ANGus, c/o W. D. Morgan, Esq., Architect, 
Pentre, Rhondda; ‘“ Rosedale,’ Nelson, Glamorgan. 
Proposed by the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (a) and applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Tuomas: E. Giover, Frogmore Villa, Tenby. Proposed by 
Henry C. Portsmouth and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the South Wales Institute of Architects under 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

TOMALIN: FREDERICK WILLIAM, London County Council, 
Architects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1 ; 19 Glouces- 
ter Road, Hampton, Middlesex. Proposed by W. T. 
Sadler, Rob. Robertson and W. R. Davidge. 

‘TURNBULL: FREDERICK WILLIAM, c/o T.W.T. Richardson, Esq., 
57, High Street, Stockton; Whitehouse, Carlton, Co. 
Durham. Proposed by Thos. W. T. Richardson and 
the President and Hon. Secretary of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 
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VARNEY: FRANK ARTHUR, c/o Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Watford ; 3 Chilcott Road, Watford. Proposed 
by Ernest H. Buckingham, Stanley J. Wearing and 
Eric W. B. Scott. 

Vass : REGINALD CHARLES, c/o Messrs. Swan and Maclaren, 
Kuala Lumpur; 27 Circular Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. Proposed by Frank W. Brewer, Leofric Kesteven 
and W. F. Hedges. 

WaRNER: GEORGE, “ Hilldene,’’ Mansfield Road, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. Proposed by Leonard Maggs, Alfd. J. Thraves, 
H. Alderman Dickman. 

WATKINS: JOHN FrRANcis, Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp, 126 
Wigmore Street, W.1; Mill Field, Chalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks. Proposed by Stanley Hamp, Robert Atkinson 
and J. J. Joass. 

Westrup: GEORGE, c/o E. Stanley Hall, Esq., 54 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1; Haddenham, Ely, Cambs. 
Proposed by E. Stanley Hall, Howard Robertson and 
Fred Kempster. 

WHINNEY: HUMPHREY CHARLES DICKENS, B.A. Oxon., 37 
Norfolk Street, W.C.2 ; 22 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
S.W.3. Proposed by H. Austen Hall, Septimus Warwick 
and Norman Evill. 

WHITEING : RIcHARD HENry, 3 Ladygate, Beverley, E. Yorks ; 
St. Mary’s Close, Hengate, Beverley, E. Yorks. Pro- 
posed by G. Dudley Harbron, Sydney D. Kitson and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

WILKINSON : RICHARD ERNEST BERNARD, Clockhouse Estate 
Office, Frizinghall, Bradford; ‘‘ The Poplars,’’ Frizing- 
hall, Bradford. Proposed by Wm. Illingworth, Eric 
Morley and F. W. Moore. 


Manchester; 95 


WILLETT: SYDNEY, 49 Spring Gardens, 
Great Stone Road, Firswood, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. Proposed by Paul Ogden, Gerald Sanville 


and J. Theo. Halliday. 

WILLIAMSON : JAMES STANLEY, c/o Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and 
Hope, 19 Silverwell Street, Bolton, Lancs; 515 Chorley Old 
Road, Bolton, Lancs. Proposed by James R. Adamson 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 
Society of Architects under the provisions of Bye- 
law 3 (a). 

WoopLaND: WILLIAM ALBERT, Mines Department, Dean 
Stanley Street, Westminster, S.W.1; ‘‘ Sunnyside,” 43 
Priest Hill, Caversham, Reading, Berks. Proposed by 
W. H. Bidlake, John B. Surman and A. C. Bunch. 

WOOLNOUGH : CHRISTOPHER ARTHUR EDWARD, c/o F. Burdett 
Ward, Esq., 8 South Bank, Wisbech; Elmcroft, West- 
mead Avenue, Wisbech, Cambs. Proposed by Theodore 
Fyfe, J. L. Carnell and John Petter. 

WomeERSLEY: ALFRED, 37 Willington Square, Hastings; 86 
London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. Proposed 
by H. A. Chapman and applying for nomination by the 
Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Wyatr: Cyrit Epwin Ausrey, L.C.C., Architects’ Depart- 
ment, County Hall, S.E.1; 1 The Footpath, Roehamp- 
ton, S.W.15. Proposed by Rob. Robertson, W. T. Sadler 
and Fredk. R. Hiorns. 

YEARSLEY : HerBERT ALoysius, Imperial Buildings, Oxford 
Road, Manchester; 4 Latham Road, Withington, Man- 
chester. Proposed by the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Manchester Society of Architects under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (a) and applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

PROBATIONERS, R.I.B.A. 

During the month of February 1931 the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 
BERESFORD: JACK; “‘ Braemar,’’ Little Barn Lane, Mansfield, 

Notts. 
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BULLIVANT: RoBERT ANDREW; “South View,” Stockport 
Road, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

CaHILL: THomas JOSEPH; 94 Grosvenor Street, Higher 
Broughton, Salford. 

Cowin : DouGLas Maurice, 52 Edge Lane, Liverpow. 

EGLINTON : CHARLES EDWARD GEORGE, 40 Seymour Place 
South Kensington, S.W.10. 

FARRAR : EpGar, 5 Gourley Road, Edge Lane Drive, Liverpool, 

GAMBLE: ALAN Davip, “‘ Gwernant,” Pittville Circus Road 
Cheltenham. 

GEENS : ANTOINE ENGLEBERT, Regent Chambers, 15 ‘\ vstover 
Road, Bournemouth. 

GorsucH : EpwIN Rocer, The Cottage, Inniscarra, Co. Cork, 
Ireland. 

HaL_: WILLIAM Ropney, Allanedge, Warley Road, Halifax. 

HANCHET : SIDNEY JAMES, 70 Chester Road, Highgate, N.19, 

Harvey : WALTER TITTENSOR, 13 Alwinton Terrace, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hayes: FrANcis OswaLp, 19, Churchways Crescent, Hor- 
field, Bristol. 

HESELTINE : ROLAND GEOFFREY, 15 Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 

Hopckiss: FRANK WILLIAM, 15 Harcourt House, Larkhall 
Estate, Clapham, S.W.8. 

HoskINs : GEORGE ROBERT STEWART, Brecon Villas, Grange 
Mount Avenue, Heswall, Cheshire. ; 

KILGOUR: STEWART, 26 Beechgrove Place, Aberdeen. 

LEACROFT : RICHARD VALLANCE BECHER, 92 Denbigh Street, 
Victoria, S.W.1. 

LORIMER: Hew, 54 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 

MacGrRuER: JOHN GEORGE, 40 Angle Park Terrace, Edin- 


burgh. 

McIver: Matruew, Eltham College, Mottingham, London, 
S.E.9. 

Mason : EpMUND CHARLES, 19 Clonmel Road, S.W.6. 


MorGAN: FREDERICK WILLIAM, Wellington House, Alford 
Place, Aberdeen. 

Moss : GorDON KENNETH, 143 Hearsall Lane, Coventry. 

PARKER : Er1c WILLIAM, 134 Copgrove Road, Roundhay, Leeds. 

PoWICKE: ELIZABETH, Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester. 

Price: Eric JoHN, 55 Bradwell Lane, Porthill, Staffs. 

Rice: ALWYN Epwarp, Westminster Bank, Aigburth, Liver- 
pool. 

Rosson: Harry STANLEY, 91 Chatsworth Avenue, Orrell 
Park, Liverpool. 

RussELL : ARTHUR FREDERICK, 3 Station Cottages, Hassocks, 


Sussex. 

STEVENS: JOHN ONSLOW, 12 Montrose Avenue, Kilburn, 
N.W.6. 

Stops: JEAN JACKSON, Wood Burcote Court, Towcester. 


TETLOW : Max Boortu, *‘ The Spinney,”’ Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Tyson : PETER STEWART, “ Mayfair,’’ Dowhills Road, Blundell- 
sands, Liverpool. 

VoLONTERIO : Louris RicoLa, Hus-Thwaite Hall, Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 

WALKER: RONALD WILLIAM, 44 Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, 


BAC.2. 

WALLER: ANTHONY DuRRANT, 11 Cotham Vale, Redland, 
Bristol. 

WEEMYS : FRANK ARTHUR, 40 Belmont Road, Bushey, Herts. 


WILKINS : LEONARD Tom, 44 Eagle Road, Wembley. 

WILL: Ropert GEorGE, 18, Louisville Avenue, Aberdeen. 

WiLuiamMs: THomas DENBy, 110 Salt Street, Manningham, 
Bradford. 

Woop: BRIAN EmILe, “‘ Ardath,’”’ Hastings Road, Bexhill-on- 
Sea, Sussex. 

Worre_L: Louis Henry, 6 Sunny Bank, Lyncombe Vale, 
Bath, Somerset. : 

WRATHMELL : TOM BRIAN, Dalton House, Devonshire Road, 
Davenport Park, Stockport. 
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2: March 1931 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


Che following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at 
the meeting of the Council held on 2 March 1931 


ATKINSON: JOHN RoBeErT, “ Percy Lodge,’’ East Sheen, 
London, S.W.14. 

CaHILL: THomMAs JosEPH, 74 Grosvenor Street, Higher 
Broughton, Salford. 

CRAVEN: ARTHUR DENBY, 144 Otley Road, Guiseley, near 
Leeds. 

CRIGHTON : ALBERT, 107 Bedford Road, Bootle. 

Davies: ‘THoMAas ELwyn, Bryn, Pine Walks, Prenton, 
Birkenhead. 

Ditks: JOHN Stuart, ‘“ Windygate,’ 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. : 

GrENS : ANTOINE ENGLEBERT, Regent Chambers, 15 Westover 
Road, Bournemouth. 

HeEBELER: BERNARD ADAM, 2 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. 

Hoar: Harotp FRANK, 5 Gunnersbury Drive, Ealing, 
London, W.5. 

KiILGouR : STEWART, 26 Beechgrove Place, Aberdeen. 

LaIDLER: GAVIN GRAHAM, 34-36, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 

LirTLER: FRANK Hupson, “ Windyhaugh,” St. Annes-on- 
Sea, Lancs. 

McLay: Lorna Mac.eop, 14 Ashwood Villas, Headingley, 
Leeds. 

MaLLows: Epwarp WILFRID Nassau, Biddenham, Bedford, 
Beds. 

OraM: BERTHA, Sunnycroft, Rothley, near Leicester. 

PARKINSON: JOSEPH LesLigz, 48 Dovedale Road, Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool. 

RENNIE: HuGH GRAHAM, 76 Bedford Street, Liverpool. 

Rice: Epwin MARSHALL, Seckar Vale, Woolley, near Wake- 
field. 

ScAIFE: EDGAR FREDERICK, 3 Beech Road, Stockport. 

SHEPHERD: Epwin, 5 Beech Terrace, Bradford Road, Far- 
town, Huddersfield. 

TeTLow : Max Boortn, “ The Spinney,” Knutsford, Cheshire. 

THomas: Iwan Ap, Trefon, Beaumaris, N. Wales. 

WALLER: ANTHONY DwuRRANT, 11 Cotham Vale, Bristol. 

WeEsTwoop : BRYAN Percy, Nutfield, Heath Road, Weybridge. 

WuyYMAN: GoRDON Puiip, Mendip, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

WiLL: Rosert GeorGE, 18 Louisville Avenue, Aberdeen. 

Woop: BrIAN EmILe, “ Ardath,’”’ Hastings Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, Sussex. 

YouNG : ALAN RUTHERFORD, 23 North Street, Dudley. 





’ 


Southdown Crescent, 


Competitions 


BIRMINGHAM : CENTRAL MUNICIPAL BANK 
AND HEAD OFFICES. 


The Committee of Management of the Birmingham 
Municipal Bank invite architects to submit, in open com- 
petition, designs for a new Central Municipal Bank and 
Head Offices to be erected in Broad Street. 

Assessor: Sir Reginald Blomfield, Litt.D., R.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £400, £300 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs : 18 April 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, City Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 
Deposit £3 3s. 
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BRISTOL: WAR MEMORIAL. 

The Bristol Times and Mirror invite Bristol architects 
and assistants to submit, in competition, designs for a 
War Memorial to be erected in Colston Avenue. The 
Assessor will be Mr. G. C. Lawrence, R.W.A. [F.]. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained from 
the Editor, Bristol Times and Mirror, St. Stephen Street, 
Bristol. 

(Conditions have not yet been received.) 


COVENTRY : ISOLATION HOSPITAL. 

The City Corporation of Coventry invite architects 
to submit, in open competition, designs for a new Iso- 
lation Hospital for Infectious Diseases to be erected at 
Pinley. 

Assessor: Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 30 April 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Frederick Smith, Town Clerk, Council 
House, Coventry. Deposit £1 Is. 

DUDLEY: NEW COUNCIL SCHOOL. 

The Dudley Education Authority invite architects 
within a radius of 15 miles of Dudley to submit, in 
competition, designs for a new Council School to be 
erected at Blowers Green, Dudley. 

Assessor: Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 June 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Whaley, Director of Education, 
Education Offices, St. James’s Road, Dudley. 

(Conditions have not yet been received.) 

SOUTH SHIELDS: INGHAM INFIRMARY. 

The Committee of Management of the Ingham 
Infirmary, South Shields, invite architects in the area of 
the Northern Architectural Association to submit, in 
competition, designs for proposed extensions. 

Assessor: Lt.-Col. George Reavell, O.B.E. [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £100, and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 16 June 1931. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application (before 25 February 1931) to Mr. John Potter, 
Secretary, Ingham Infirmary, South Shields. Deposit, 
£2 2s. 

(Conditions have not yet been received.) 


Members’ Column 


DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED 

Tue Devon Smithy has asituation open for a young draughtsman. 
Applicants must be able to work up perspective sketches of gates, 
electric light fittings and other decorative ironwork, and to develop 
these into working drawings. Applications in writing, accompanied 
by examples of work, to be sent to Fred Harrild [F.], 57A High 
Street, Totnes, South Devon. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED 

PARTNERSHIP required by Fellow recently returned to England 
after long residence in South America. Southern counties preferred. 
Capital can be introduced.—Box 1031, c/o The Secretary, R.1.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
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ACCOMMODATION TO LET. 
Member offers furnished room in own suite to fellow London or 
provincial Member. Moderate terms.—Box No. 2021, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Orrtces, John Street, Bedford Row, second floor. ‘Two rooms 
(one large), self contained, well lit, redecorated, partly furnished. 
Gas Fires. Moderate rental. Suit architects or surveyors.—Apply 
Box No. 5331, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 


ACCOMMODATION REQUIRED. 

SMALL separate office required, West End. Rent about {30 a 
year, including light, heat and cleaning. Assistance offered by the 
hour or arrangement.—Full particulars to Box 3331, co The Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes XII 


SESSION 1930-1931. 


At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 
1930-1931, held on Monday, 16 March 1931, at 8.0 p.m. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 17 Fellows (including 
5 members of Council), 16 Associates (including 1 member of 
Council), 9 Licentiates, 2 Hon. Associates and a large number 
of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
2 March 1931, having been published in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Louis Viollier of Geneva, elected Honorary Correspond- 
ing Member 1895 ; 
Stanley Goodison 
Fellow 1920; 
Frederick Edward Fellows Bailey, elected Associate 1879, 
Fellow 1905, and transferred to the Class of Retired 
Fellows in 1923 ; 
Arthur Leonard Taylor Tilley, a retired Member of the 
Society of Architects. 
and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a mesasge of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 

their election were formally admitted by the Chairman : 
Mr. E. A. Boyle [L.]. 
Mr. Edward McDonald [L |. 
Mr. A. W. B. Messenger L.] 
Mr. W. G. Percy [L.]. 

The Chairman announced that by a resolution of the 
Council the following had ceased to be members of the Royal 
Institute :-— 


Hewitt, elected Licentiate IQIO, 


As Associates. 
Samson Abraham Elijah. 
William Mollison. 

As Licentiates. 

John George Douglas Hoets. 
Henry B. Watson. 

Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., M.A., P.S.A. [F.], H.M. Chief In- 
spector of Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings, having 
read a Paper on “‘ The Treatment of Old Buildings,”’ a discus- 
sion ensued, and on the motion of Sir Edward Hansell, K.C., 
seconded by The Very Rev. William Foxley Norris, C.V.O., 
D.D., (Dean of Westminster), a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Peers by acclamation, and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 9.40 p.m. 
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A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 
Further Privileges now Available. 


The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for jis 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 


AMOUNT OF LOAN. 
Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
.2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 
Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 
The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 
N.B.—Legal costs and survey fees, and, in certain 
cases, the amount of the first quarter’s premium payment 
will be advanced in addition to the normal loan. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 53 per cent. gross. 
in excess of ,, 5% 5 ws 


” ” 


REPAYMENT. 
By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 


SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 


In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
ONE HALF of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

NoTe.—Since 1928, over £50,000 has been loaned to 
architects under this scheme, and as a result over {£600 
has been handed to the Benevolent Society. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance 
Department, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 
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DaTEs OF PUBLICATION.—1931 :—4, 18 April; 2, 16 May ; 
6, 20 June; 11 July; 8 August; 19 September; 17 October. 











